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Antiseptics 


Britain has led the way in the development of antiseptics ever since Lord 
Lister used carbolic acid in 1865. Lister soon saw that carbolic acid has a 
destructive effect on living tissue, and he, himself, began the search for 
antiseptics which would kill bacteria without injuring the patient. Recent 
years have seen great strides towards this goal, with chemical laboratories 
producing a range of vastly improved antiseptics. Of these new materials, 
iodine has been used in hospitals and homes all over the world, and from it the 
newer, less irritant iodoform has been evolved. Research has also focused 
attention on the antiseptic properties of chlorine and the quaternary 
ammonium compounds, such as ‘‘Cetavion’’ (cetyltrimethylammonium 
bromide), while an important group of antiseptics — including acriflavine, 
proflavine and gentian violet — has sprung from the dyestuffs industry. The 
general availability of so many reliable antiseptics today owes much to the 
efforts in research and production of the scientists and chemical workers of 


_ Imperial Chemical Industries. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 








For Progress and Prosperity 








ELMANIS©M is a working course in 
Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average m::n and woman. 

The Pelman Course is based on over 
50 years’ intensive study concurrent 
with experience in dealing with the 
difficulties, failings, fears, aspirations, 
and ambitions of more than 750,000 
men and women of all ages and occupa- 
tions in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to 
prosper and your income to increase. 
Pelmanism will help you to achieve 
this and will enable you to develop that 
zest for living which comes with an 
awakened mind; also with quickened 
mental powers your awakened ability 
will enable you to enjoy those purchas- 
able pleasures that come with extra 
money. 

The Pelman Training is 
precise, and individual. It can help to 
make this year a fruitful one for you. 

Pelmanism will rapidly and perman- 
ently banish defects and weaknesses. 
It will keep your mind vigilant and 
self-reliant and develop’ valuable 
positive qualities. 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstances. 


scientific, 


Personal and Individual 
Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An _ experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to 
their own circumstances and aspirations. 
The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


[ HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 

The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 

German, Spanish, and Italian without trans- 

lation. Write for particulars and specimen 

lesson of the language that interests you, which 

will be sent gratis and post free. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ez- 
Service members of His Majesty's Forces 


Pelman Languages Institute, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


Hees 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following: 
Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Mind-Wandering 


Worry 
Depression 
Frustration 
Weakness of Will 
But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. Itstrengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
career and every aspect of living. It 
develops : 
Optimism 
Judgment 
Self-Control 
Concentration 
Self-Confidence Resourcefulness 
The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 vears, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Courage 
Initiative 
Reliability 
Will-Power 


Half fees for serving and ex-Service members 
of His Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The 
Science of Success, which will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to ; 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years), 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Callers welcomed, 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1 


takes 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
**The Science of Success.” 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021 MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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For several centuries the bowling green has generally been 
close neighbour to the inn. Certain fine modern inns built by 
the brewing industry are true to tradition in having bowling greens 
in the grounds. In both new and old historic houses, brewer 
and landlord work together to provide for their guests the 


enjoyment of a good game and a good glass of beer. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


Be it 
| Head Office : 

- . unchanged for generations . . . 
tich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown EDINBURGH 


| Principal London Office : 
THIN WINE 3 BISHOPSGATE, 


BISCUITS | LONDON, E.C.2 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine x xB 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT | 
CAKES come from | Branches in London and 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD throughout Scotland 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£092 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£3090 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 











A New type of radio telephony and 
loud hailer Ys qqeantn ann toh 
_ ~ et yh 
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provi 
by a coatribu- 
small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


4, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, &.W.I. 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.3., 
Treasurer. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


F x FOR BOOKS ¥ 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
TRAVEL BOOK DEPT. 
119-125 GHARING GROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.0.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 




















Does your Head needa tonic? 


Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. 
When the natural oils of the head require a 
little stimulant to restore life to the hair, 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal choice. 
Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and 
its gentle way of caring for the hair have held 
— of discerning men and women ever 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day .... 

1 know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality, 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pre- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before -the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchan important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn't make sense. 
So we can look forward to several! 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,’’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


It is the sure, unhurried 
touch of craftsmen that des- 
tines Old Gowrie for the 
pipes of connoisseurs. 
Prepared by hand in the old- 
fashioned way from the pure 
Virginia leaf, this benign 
tobacco is conducive to 
serenity of mind. 

Those who have discovered 
Old Gowrie are often 
prompted to express their 
pleasure in it in such terms 
as these :— 

From FLACKWELL HEATH— 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to 
thank you once more for a year 
of smoking satisfaction. In these 
feckless days it is indeed comforting 
to have dealings with a firm whose 
service and products are so care- 
fully guarded.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 76/- per lb., post paid 
Send 19/- for — }-lb. tin, 
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Obtainable only 
from the best 
Bespoke Tailors 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS, 













































































THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
Gonditions, there is ‘an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 


parte of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandevilie Place, Wigmore Street, 
Teil. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
tise. 








MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control @ 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 


build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 
any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 
in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. GC. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of eases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 


the way of im - an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 








The many opportunities open to 
businessmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are far richer than the famous 
‘‘Golden Mile’? of Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australian gold mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up- 
to-date information on prevailing 
market conditions to businessmen 
interested in trade in Australia or New 
Zealand. Write for our booklet “ The 
Answers to Your Questions” which 
may be obtained from the Bank on 
request. It contains not only inform- 
ation concerning the commercial world 
but also more personal details about 
life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House). 





IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 


of from {1 to {2,500 at 
MARINE 


ENGINES 2;°/, net 


are made in a 2 
wers from 7}- (equivalent to £4, 18. rod. on a 
.P. and in three Taxable Investment) 
series, for light, 
= and heavy NO DEPRECIATION 
These engines are PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
thoroughly well established as reliable power SOCIETY PAYS TAX 
units, economical in first cost and in upkeep, : 
and are supplied with full marine equipment. Send for details to 


TheBergius Ql td —— 


OOBBIES LOAR™ — GLASGOW C4 
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Up-to-date information from our branches in = 

















is readily obtainable on request from 


Barclays Bank (Domin‘on, Colonial and Overseas) 
wx... 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 































































































THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirin costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest — it is the best. 
4% sade by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
Ww Established 1797 
Maximem astell patos be U.K. 17/5 per } bottle, 
3/4 per bettle. 
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FRESH 
| AIR 


Fresh Air—Nature’s own cure for 
many ills—frequently prescribed 
by doctors, yet unattainable by 
thousands of poor mothers and 
children without somebody’s help. 


Will you help the Church Army 
to provide a health-giving fort- 
night at the sea for a mother and 
her baby? The cost is £3. 


Your gift in support of Church 
Army Fresh Air Homes will be 
welcomed by The Rev. E. Wilson 
Carlile, General Secretary, Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 














LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of useful ideas, 
original and patentable or other- 
wise, and applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 
or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


Woopb.ey, Nr. STOCKPoRT, CHESHIRE 











THE FIRST FULL ACCOUNT OF 
THE PLANS AND PREPARATIONS FOR 
D DAY 


OVERTURE 
OVERLORD 


SIR FREDERICK MORGAN 
K.C.B. 


with a foreword by 
General DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


“Fills, and deserves, the place on 
the shelf next to Eisenhower's 
CRUSADE IN EUROPE 


New York Herald Tribune 


with Maps and Diagrams 





=> ‘Entirely charming’’ 


JOHN MOORE 


John Goffe’s 
Mill 


GEORGE WOODBURY 


“It is the manner of the telling 
that sets it head and shoulders 
above the general run of country 
books”’ 
New York Herald Tribune 
10/6 net 





The publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON il 


























FIRE 
LIFE 
ANNUITIES 


GROUP LIFE 
AND 


jae SCOTTISH 


SCHEMES 


PERSONAL U IN @ iN & 
accioent A MINENGONING 
MOTOR NSURANGS 
BURGLARY 6), PANY 


MARINE 


All the above Classes of Insurance Business are 


transacted by this Company and enquiries are 


cordially invited at any of the Company’s Branches 


or Agencies 


LONDON OFFICES: 
Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, E.C.2 
45 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: 


35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
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There are many old retired Governesses and Private 
Teachers living alone to-day. In spite of ailments and 
difficulties, they cling to their independence—and who 


would grudge them it ? 


The G.B.I. Visitors call on them at 
regular intervals and are available to 
go to their help should an emergency 


arise 


This is surely a service which helps to weight the scales in 


their favour, and one which deserves your support 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.|! 
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PILGRIM TO LUDLOW. 


BY J. M. BRERETON. 


“Oh, come you home of Sunday 
When Ludlow streets are still 
And Ludlow bells are calling 
To farm and lane and mill. . . .” 


IT must be nearly a quarter 
of a century ago that I first 
went to Ludlow: always, since 
then, fond memory had cherished 
it for me as the fairest town in 
England. Thus, during dark 
years of captivity in Siamese 
jungles, I promised myself that 
I would, some day, make a 
pilgrimage to my early love; 
and I would go, as befitted a 
pilgrim, on horseback, and by 
way of the hills of Wales. 

It was therefore with a sense 
of wistful dreaming realised that, 
one January morning after my 
release, I saddled Wynders and 
set off along the first stage of 
the 120-mile journey from my 
home near Conway. Since 
Wynders has already trotted 


—A. E. Housman. 


proudly through the pages of 
‘Maga’! he needs no intro- 
duction, save, perhaps, the re- 
minder that he was a handsome 
bay gelding, standing 16.1 hands, 
and blessed with an engaging 
and generous character. My 
first night’s halt was to be some 
eighteen miles away, at an old 
farmhouse near the village of 
Pentre Foelas, and of two pos- 
sible routes I chose the more 
sheltered one which ran beside 
the Conway River as far as 
Llanrwst. 

As I urged Wynders into a 
trot, fitful gleams of sun made a 
pageant of light and shade on 
the valley sides, and picked out 
the grey towers of Edward I.’s 
castle, brooding over the Con- 





1 “ A Horseman looks at Wales.” ‘Maga,’ April 1947. 
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way estuary. After a few miles 
the broad vale began to close 
in. The massive outriders of 
Snowdon Forest—the brothers 
Carnedd Dafydd and Carnedd 
Lilewelyn—flung their flanks to 
the very edge of the opposite 
bank ; flanks which were 
dappled with snow, riven with 
tiny cwms and frowning gorges, 
and here and there traceried 
with cascades of joyous moun- 
tain rivulets. Snowdon himself 
—Y Wryddfa in the Welsh— 
was never visible from the valley 
road, but thrusting up among the 
farther heights were the three 
fierce peaks of Tryfan, famed and 
beloved of rock-climbers. The 
Vale of Conway is a motoring 
route much favoured by sight- 
seers, and in summer the road 
I took would seldom be free 


from regiments of gaudy motor 


coaches and the throb and stench 
of internal combustion. Now, 
however, it lay at peace, and for 
mile after mile our steady clip- 
clop was the only sound. 

As befitted his dignified 
breeding, Wynders normally 
behaved in traffic with perfect 
decorum. Though he had a 
disconcerting habit of shying 
violently at malevolent spirits 
lurking in the hedgerow and 
other odd places—he was for 
long fearful of the “ cats’-eyes ” 
in the road, that blinked as he 
passed them—yet a monstrous 
scarlet bus he would ignore with 
fine disdain. On one occasion 
even a thundering column of 
tanks and guns elicited from 
him no more than the equine 
equivalent of raised eyebrows 
and a snort of disapproval. 


Pilgrim to 


Iudlow. [June 

On this day, however, he 
was caught napping. As we 
approached a slight rise in the 
road I heard the snarl of a 
distant motor-cycle. Before we 
had had time to prepare our- 
selves for the full onslaught of 
cacophony, the black, begoggled 
demon had topped the rise and 
was upon us, flashing past with 
the din of a battery of Oerlikons. 
Wynders’s legs seemed to go 
from under him: he went down 
like a pole-axed steer, and a 
sharp pain stabbed my hip as I 
rolled clear on to the metalled 
surface. Our assailant slack- 
ened speed merely to glance 
over his shoulder: observing 
that we had apparently suffered 
no mortal injury, he roared 
happily on his way. 

When we had picked ourselves 
up I found Wynders had nothing 
worse than a slight graze on his 
off hind, which I dabbed with 
a little iodine. Then, cursing 
heartily all that tribe of modern 
youth which crouches at the 
infernal altar of speed and power, 
I rubbed my sore hip, re- 
mounted, and rode on to 
Llanrwst. As though to 
assuage my indignation, the 
lowering rain-clouds had re- 
treated by the time we clat- 
tered up the steep main street 
of the town, and in the morning 
sunlight the greystone church 
and its sprawling huddle of 
venerable buildings were im- 
bued with an unaccustomed 
warmth. 

Since the time of Henry IL., 
when Gerald of Wales ac- 
companied Archbishop Baldwin 
on his “Itinerary” through 





1950.] 


the Principality, Llanrwst has 
flourished as a market centre, 
serving not only the moorlands 
of Denbighshire and the fertile 
Vale of Conway, but also the 
fastness of Snowdon Forest. 
The passing centuries have laid 
no more than a gentle caress 
upon it: only the glittering 
shop-fronts and battalions of 
council houses in its suburbs 
in some measure dispel the 
mellowness of age. 

Perhaps in one other respect 
the town is different. Only 
twenty years ago its narrow 
streets would have resounded 
daily to the clamour of hoofs, 
as the country folk came and 
went in their sledges and astride 
their stocky Welsh cobs. Now, 


people turned to stare in won- 
derment as we passed by, as 
though Wynders were some curi- 


ous, exotic beast. A policeman 
on duty halted a stream of cars 
and lorries, so that our progress 
became exalted into a march of 
solemn dignity—marred now and 
then by Wynders’s sudden 
waltzings to evade the fiends 
that menaced him from drain 
gratings. As I left the echoing 
streets behind I rode past the 
ancient bridge which is justly 
the pride of Llanrwst. Its three 
graceful arches, rising in an 
acutely bent bow, span the 
Conway River, and carry the 
road that leads to the heart of 
Snowdon. But its fame rests 
not merely upon its loveliness : 
it was designed, in 1631, by the 
illustrious Inigo Jones. 
Impassionate history claims 
that “‘ English Palladio” as a 
native of London, but Llanrwst 
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folk are still jealous in their 
boast that Ynr (as they call 
him) was born in their own 
peaceful town. London has a 
greedy habit of gobbling up 
famous names, and if this 
prince of architects was not of 
Llanrwst, why should he choose 
to honour it, remote and un- 
known, above all other places? 
Anyhow, whenever I pass down 
Whitehall and glance at his 
more celebrated achievements, 
I like to think that, ennobled 
with glory in the Court of King 
James, the great man did not 
forget the humble town of his 
birth, and, as a gesture, gave it 
this thing of beauty. 

From Llanrwst our route 
abandoned the valley, and 
precipitous sunken lanes led us 
up on to the sweeping grandeur 
of the Denbigh moors. The 
Welsh name for these moors is 
Mynydd Hiraethog—‘ Hill of 
Longing,” and it is peculiarly 
apt. Their lonely miles of heav- 
ing, heather-clad billows seem 
to evoke an odd spirit of wist- 
fulness. A traveller may wander 
for hours in this solitude and 
meet no other human soul, nor 
hear any sound but the sigh of 
the wind and the plaintive cry 
of a curlew. 

And indeed the wind blew 
keenly, so that Wynders and I 
were glad to indulge in our first 
canter, along the verge of the 
unfenced road. Soon we came 
to a signpost, its single arm 
pointing ahead across the waste 
to ‘‘ Pentre Foelas and Yspytty 
Ifan.’’ Underneath, in a crude 
pencil scrawl, appeared the 
added caution: NOT THIS WAY 
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TO WIGAN. An empty cigarette 
carton and a broken beer bottle 
adorned the foot of the post. 
Lancashire had left its mark. 

I had a vague feeling that I 
ought to take the track that 
forked to the right and dis- 
appeared over a crest. But the 
signpost was emphatic, so I did 
not trouble to consult the map. 
Soon there appeared over the 
ridge in front a cyclist—a cheery- 
faced youth in shabby battle- 
dress blouse, with a collie loping 
at his side. I told him I was 
making for Pentre Foelas. 

“ Pentre Foelas! Damn ! 
You'll be getting there this way 
—if you go round the world first 
—damn, yess! But wassn’t 
there no signpost back there?” 

“There was, but it pointed 
up this way.” 

** Diawch ! Tiss them 
plud-dy trippers again! The 
arm iss @ bit loose like, see? 
And they are sometimes swingin’ 
it round, for a lark, you know. 
. . . Well, there’s a bother for 
you!” 

Since my rescuer was on his 
way to Llanrwst, he was pleased 
to accompany me while I re- 
traced my steps to the offend- 
ing post. He proved a voluble 
companion. Been to sea for a 
bit, he had, but did not care 
much for a sailor, ‘‘ too—un-du- 
latin’ iss it ?—for me stomach, 
you know,” so he came home 
to help Dad on the farm. 
As he mancuvred his machine 
in and out of the ruts, most 
of his life-story was gradually 
unfolded, interspersed with 
sundry observations on politics, 
farming, horses, and religion. 
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“Not a reelijus man myself, 
though I do go to chap-el 
regular, mind you. But our 
Preacher—well, there’s pi-ouss 
indeed! Sometimes he iss 
dropping in for a bit of chat 
with Mam and Dad, and we 
have to hide the ‘ News of the 
World’ damn quick, I can tell 
you! D’you know, they are 
saying he would take cock away 
from hens on the Sabbath, and 
indeed to God he would!” 

That night both Wynders and 
I enjoyed the warmth of true 
Welsh hospitality. Near Pentre 
Foelas stood, foursquare to the 
western gales, the old farm- 
house of Cerniogau Mawr—old 
when Harry Tudor brought 
Welsh blood to the Throne of 
England—and here my good 
friends Owain and his wife saw 
that we lacked nothing for our 
creature comforts. 

After I had gourmandised over 
a supper of home-cured ham and 
fried eggs, I was honoured with 
an invitation to join the family 
round the huge open fire of the 
kitchen. And here Angharad 
fach, the daughter of the house, 
was at length persuaded to 
overcome her blushing shyness 
and perform for me on the harp 
which I had noted standing in 
the chimney corner. 

‘Of course, that iss not 
proper telyn—not Welsh harp,” 
explained her mother, ‘ only 
ordinary pedal harp, like you 
hear on the wireless, perhaps. 
You will see the real telyn only 
in mus-eums now, issn’t it, 
Owain ?” 

It appeared that the true 
Welsh instrument, the so-called 
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triple harp, with three sets of 
gut strings, went out of favour 
in Victorian days, being ousted 
by the modern orchestral type, 
with its wider versatility. The 
inberent love of the harp, how- 
ever, is still as strong as in 
the days of the bards, and 
one may yet come upon a 
talented performer in some 
remote cottage. 

Though Angharad was no 
virtuoso—she could not have 
been more than sixteen or so— 
her agile fingers called forth, in 
sparkling fountains of arpeggios, 
all the loveliness of traditional 
Welsh melody. She played first 
that joyous, lilting air, ‘“‘ The 
Rising of the Lark”; and then 
the mood changed abruptly for 
the expressive sadness of 
““Morfa Rhuddlan ”’—a lament 
that is as charged with emotion 
as the better-known ‘“ Flowers 
of the Forest.” And which is 
centuries older: tradition says 
that it mourns the defeat of 
Caradog’s army on the Rhuddlan 
marshes, in 785 A.D. 

Once more the mood changed, 
and suddenly I was carried 
straight back to the glare and 
dust of a Frontier parade 
ground. 

“ That ? 
song. 


Oah, just an old 
‘Ap Siencin,’ we call it.” 

I had last heard its buoyant 
rhythm skirled from the pipes, 
as a battalion of Punjabis swung 


past the saluting base. They 
knew it as their Regimental 
Quick March, “ ap Jenkin.” 
When, candle in hand, I at 
length climbed to my bedroom, 
I found a brass warming-pan 
between my sheets, and half- 
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a-dozen sheepskins spread over 
the black oaken floorboards. 

Next morning I was glad that 
only a short journey lay before 
us to Bala; for the mist had 
come down, thick, dank and 
melancholy, and of the majestic 
sweep of hills embracing the 
valley, there was not a spur 
to be seen. We clattered past 
the Tudor manor of Giller, 
where, so they say, once dwelt 
an eccentric old squire who 
fought a duel with his neighbour 
—with cannons. Thence we 
toiled up a rock-strewn cart- 
track that led over the shoulders 
of Carnedd-y-Filiast. It was 
eerie up there. Wynders’s hoof- 
clacks were strangely muffled 
by the mist that swirled around 
us in ghostly wraiths; and the 
mournful dirge of the wind was 
punctuated now and again by 
the cry of a doomed soul—or 
was it the bleat of a sheep? We 
moved in a_ twilight, where 
fantastic shapes loomed upon 
us through the vapour, resolved 
themselves into boulders, and 
melted away behind us again. 
Wynders was no happier than 
I. Ears pricked, he blew out 
snorts of apprehension with 
every other stride, and I could 
scarcely bring myself to scold 
him when he jibbed violently 
at each threatening troll and 
hobgoblin. 

[ had intended to halt for 
our mid-day snack beside the 
cairn that marked the summit 
of the bwleh over Cadair Benllyn, 
but the cold was biting through 
my thick hunting ‘ mac,’ and 
my view was confined to a 
ten-yards’ limit of rock and 
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tussocks of mat-grass. So we 
pushed on, down the winding 
track that dropped into the 
Vale of the Monk’s River— 
Cwm Afon Mynach—and the 
road to Bala. 

The fickle humour of the 
mountains had shifted again by 
the time we struck the main 
road. The mists rolled away 
in retreating squadrons, leaving 
little rear-guards of drifting 
wisps round the lower slopes, 
which weaved in and out of the 
oak woods, and were finally 
vanquished in the sudden 
brilliance of the afternoon sun. 

Bala Church clock was chim- 
ing a mournful three, as, followed 
by curious glances, I rode up 
the broad High Street of the 
town. Dismounting in the 
cobbled yard of the inn where 
I had booked for the night, I 
was confronted by a wizened 
little man: ‘‘ Oah—the gentle- 
man with the pony, iss it? 
Thank you s’. Ianto, I am— 
carter, you know. I am not 
looking for you until five, they 
said, but I have got the stabal 
ready ; next to my Bess, you 
are, all nice and prop-air! ” 

Bess, a hairy cart-mare, had 
evident doubts about the pro- 
priety of sharing her lodgings 
with a strange gentleman; for 
she squealed with shrill indigna- 
tion when Wynders pushed an 
inquiring muzzle over the stall 
partition. The inn obviously 
catered chiefly for the summer 
tourist trade, and after I had 
shivered over an electric fire 
with my tea, I took a stroll 
round the town. 

As I wandered along the wide 
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main street, fresh and clean- 
looking, with its grey houses and 
shops retiring behind a surpris- 
ing avenue of trees, I passed 
the White Lion Royal, where, 
a century ago, George Borrow 
eulogised over the ewrw dda, the 
good beer of Bala, and his truly 
“noble” breakfast of salmon and 
trout. Bala is an unpreten- 
tious little town, staid and 
reticent, yet with many diverse 
claims to fame. Here lived and 
preached the Rev. Thomas 
Charles (the Wesley of Wales) 
who founded the Calvinistic 
Methodist sect, which is to 
Wales as Presbyterianism is to 
Scotland. Here also dwelt 
Howel Harris, one of the earliest 
and most renowned of the Non- 
conformist crusaders. From 
Bala, in 1865, Michael Jones 


led a party of emigrants to 


Patagonia, and founded the 
colony of Welsh exiles which 
still flourishes today. 

On the following morning IL 
was awakened by a strange, 
hard brilliance flooding my bed- 
room. Through the window I 
saw a mantle of virgin white 
covering the streets, roof-tops, 
and the distant slopes of the 
Berwyns. The snow, which I 
had dreaded and prayed against, 
had come. However, when I 
went out to feed Wynders, I 
found only a thin powdery 
layer, already beginning to melt 
beneath the sun that smiled 
benignly from a clear sky, and 
Ianto lent me encouragement 
with: “Noa! Not enough to 
smother a daisy, it issn’t. 
Thomas the Van iss coming 
over the bwich in his motor this 
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morning, and no pother at all, 
he said.” 

As I rode along the northern 
shore of Bala Lake towards 
the wall of mountains ahead, 
Wynders’s breath hung in little 
puffs of white smoke on the 
sharp dry air. It was one of 
those exhilarating winter morn- 
ings when the sky assumes an 
almost tropical blue against the 
whiteness of the hills. Frost 
had spread a filigree of silver 
across the hedgerows, and on 
the surface of the lake danced 
® myriad jewels of sunshine. 
We crossed the bridge that 
spans the outlet of the infant 
Dee, left the main road, and 
followed a lane winding through 
dark tunnels of fir trees up the 
Hirnant Valley. 

There is an excellent motor 
road over the Berwyns, con- 


necting Bala with Llanfyllin 


—my next halt—but after 
perusing the ordnance map I 
decided to venture along a 
tempting track shown snaking 
up through a maze of contour 
lines to the head of the Milltir 
Cerrig pass, where the shire of 
Merioneth marches with Mont- 
gomery. 

We emerged from the fir belt 
that girdled the lower slopes, 
clattered through a lonely farm- 
yard, and, leaving in our wake 
the inevitable uproar of bark- 
ing dogs, began a steady climb 
towards the crest. At first the 
track was broad and well-de- 
fined, zigzagging through snow- 
clad tussocks of moor-grass and 
dead bracken. Now and then 
a sheep leaped away from our 
path in startled bounds, its 
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fleece a dirty cream against the 
snow. Presently, as we climbed 
higher, the bracken and grass 
gave way to heather, pierced 
by odd outcrops of rock. The 
track began to dwindle; threw 
off a tortuous network of sheep- 
paths, and was finally swallowed 
up beneath the ever-deepening 
heather. 

I hesitated. On the map the 
way was clear enough; and on 
the ground, too, it may have 
been clear, when the “ last full 
revision’ was made, in 1930. 
Now, there was nothing to be 
seen—only the empty sweep of 
snow and heather. Neverthe- 
less, rather than return and 
make a detour of several miles 
to the motor road, I resolved to 
chance it and push on. 

Dismounting, I slackened the 
girth, threw the reins over, and, 
with Wynders snorting and 
stumbling in my rear, toiled 
upwards. The heather was 
thick and deep, entwining my 
legs and in places reaching 
waist - high. Wynders, more- 
over, soon came to the con- 
clusion that this was no fitting 
work for a well-bred hunter 
who had once galloped with the 
élite in the Shires, and he 
expressed his disapproval by 
dragging sullenly behind, at the 
full extent of the reins. Our 
relative status thus became 
reversed: I was the motive 
power, he the passenger—and 
a reluctant passenger withal. 
At times he fetched up with a 
sudden halt that nearly jerked 
me backwards, dug in his fore- 
legs, and gave vent to a par- 
ticularly explosive snort which 
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plainly declared: ‘I’ve 
quite enough of this 
tomfoolery ; here I am, 
here I stay!” 

Both of us breathed with 
profound relief when, after 
nearly an hour’s exertions, we 
topped the last of those exasper- 
ating crests and found ourselves 
on a broad, flat plateau. 

For me, at any rate, our 
labours had earned a fitting 
reward. All around, in a mag- 
nificent tumbled chaos, rose the 
mountains that form the very 
heart of Wales. To the north, 
soaring in white splendour, were 
the proud peaks of Snowdon 
and his myrmidons ; westward, 
the Arenigs of Merioneth bared 
cruel fangs to the sky. Ahead 
curved the smooth rounded 
breasts of the Montgomeryshire 
moorlands. Though we were 


had 
damn 
and 


nearly three thousand feet above 
the sea, there was not so much 
as a@ whisper of wind; the still- 
ness was absolute, almost un- 


canny. Wynders and I were 
the only living creatures in a 
white faeryland. 

And then the throbbing drone 
of a four-engined aircraft, low 
overhead, reminded me that we 
still had far to go. Despite the 
map’s assertion to the contrary, 
there was no track down the 
flank of the hill to the valley, 
cleft like a gigantic furrow be- 
neath us, so, plunging once more 
into thick heather, we descended 
in cautious zigzags. On arriv- 
ing level with the road we passed 
from heather back to grass and 
bracken. And then, with mis- 
givings, I spied ominous patches 
of rushes and glinting pools of 
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water between us and our goal— 
bog. 

The ground quaked and 
sucked as I attempted to follow 
the twisting sheep-paths, but 
the snow had spread a treacher- 
ous cloak over danger and safety 
alike. I dared not ride Wynders, 
and though his instinct would 
doubtless have proved more un- 
erring than mine, I had, per- 
force, to tug him, protesting, 
in my uncertain steps. 

Of a sudden there was a 
mighty upheaval behind: turn- 
ing, I beheld my wretched com- 
panion floundering up to his 
belly in a heaving morass. Wild- 
eyed, he struggled madly, then, 
with a heart-rending groan, 
subsided into stupefied and 
resigned inertia. I took a step 
towards him, and promptly 
sank to the tops of my boots. 
Grasping at a tuft of rushes I 
somehow succeeded in dragging 
myself to his side, one boot 
sucked half-off my leg and 
retained only by the garter- 
strap round my knee. 

I could think of nothing but 
to free Wynders from his saddle, 
and fumbled blindly beneath 
squelching mud and slime in 
search of the girth buckles. A 
shove, and the heavy saddle, 
with its encumbrance of nose- 
bags and wallets, slid over his 
back. But still the stricken 
animal remained numbed and 
motionless. Cajolings, coaxings, 
and, finally, reluctant threats, 
seemed utterly unavailing. 
Then, as blank despair settled 
over me, he gave a tremendous 
thrashing heave, a grunt, and 
the next moment he was tower- 
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ing above me on firm ground, 
panting and shaking, his flanks 
encased in the evil slime. 

It took us nearly half an hour 
to cover the last few hundred 
yards ; but it was not until we 
stepped on to the hard road 
that I suddenly felt weak and 
slightly dizzy, and realised that 
the cold clamminess bathing 
my face and chest was not from 
the bog, but was my own sweat. 

After a brief respite for sand- 
wiches and nosebag, both of us 
had recovered sufficiently to 
resume our journey down the 
broadening valley. Our unfore- 
seen delay had cost time, how- 
ever, as well as energy. Soon 
the sun sank in a cold amber 
haze and slipped behind the 
mountains. Mists wreathed 


across the low-lying meadows, 
and on the valley sides pricks 


of light winked from darkling 
cottage and farmstead. When 
at length we rode up the narrow 
streets of Llanfyllin the last 
vestige of evening had fled 
from the hill-tops: in the dusk 
tiny red sparks danced from the 
steel of Wynders’s echoing hoofs. 

The landlord of the Wynnstay 
Arms gave us a ready welcome. 
A bucket of warm gruel was 
quickly produced for my mount, 
and he was soon fed and com- 
fortable in the clean straw of a 
capacious loose-box. 

As the result of the day’s 
exertions I was too tired to 
venture farther than the stable 
for a “ good-night” to Wynders 
after supper, and was well con- 
tent to join my host before his 
parlour fire. In the good old 
days, he told me, Lianfyllin 
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had been renowned throughout 
Wales for the potency of its 
home-brewed beer. An old say- 
ing, still much quoted, ran: 
“Old ale fills Llanfyllin with 
young widows.” Presumably 
the good townsfolk can now 
enjoy longer spans of conjugal 
bliss ; for the ale I shared with 
the landlord was neither aged 
nor local, and proudly boasted 
an origin in Burton-on-Trent. 
To the Saxon, the name 
“ Lianfyllin” is fraught with 
difficulties. Invariably he 
boggles at it, and produces 
something like ‘‘ Lanfielin,’’ or 
‘“* Lanfillin.”” From the Cymric 
tongue the word slides forth 
with a melliduous wiriple of 
aspirated linguals—‘ H’lan-vuh- 
h’lin.” I discovered that some 
knowledge of the rules of Welsh 
pronunciation — really quite 
simple—was invaluable on my 
journeys through the more re- 
mote parts. True, there are 
today very few Welshmen who 
have not at least a smattering 
of English; but it is scarcely 
reasonable to demand a lucid 
direction to the village of, say, 
Egliwysfach (Eg-loois-vak) when 
it is twisted into ‘“* Egglesbatch.” 
As we clattered out of Llan- 
fyllin next morning we passed 
the graceful but oddly incon- 
gruous parish church. Of the 
seventeenth century ‘“ conven- 
ticle”? style, it was built with 
warm and mellowed red brick, 
and among its staid grey neigh- 
bours it gave me the impression 
that its designer had been dream- 
ing, with perhaps a pang of 
nostalgia, of the softer lands of 
England’s “‘ midmost shires.” 


Q2 
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That day’s journey took us, 
by way of twisting lanes and 
green bridle-paths, down the 
length of Montgomeryshire. It 
is a lovely shire; indeed, to my 
mind it is, in its infinite, un- 
sullied variety, the loveliest in 
all the Principality. Only the 
day before we had been at grips 
with its fierce mountain aspect 
—the “cruell spired Hills” of 
John Speed’s topography. Now, 
in astonishing contrast, the shire 
revealed its gentler moods. The 
lanes, overhung with ash and 
oak, meandered leisurely be- 
neath smooth, copse - crowned 
knolls, and through meadow- 
land and arable, with gleams of 
‘ rich red soil where the winter 
plough had been at work. The 
weather was in good humour 
too, and as we breasted the line 
of hills above Welshpool the 


clear atmosphere gave me blue 
and distant prospects of the 


Shropshire dales. Nearer at 
hand, rising stark and abrupt 
from the broad plain of Severn, 
were tbe curious sugar-loaf out- 
crops of rock—the Breidden 
Hills, a familiar landmark, and 
sometimes dubbed “ the last of 
Severn’s hills.” 

Welshpool, or simply ‘ The 
Pool”? (Y Pwil) as the Welsh 
call it, I found at once delightful 
and surprising. Among its 
warm red brick and gay magpie- 
work of bhalf-timber I could 
have fancied myself in a typical 
market town of Hereford or 
Worcester, rather than in the 
far heart of Powisland. And at 
the black-and-white Elizabethan 
inn where Wynders munched 
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his oats and I washed down 
my sandwiches, the landlord 
had no Welsh, but answered 
me with the burr of Gloucester- 
shire. 

At the end of the main street 
was the huge ornamental gate- 
way leading to Powis Castle, the 
seat of the Earls of Powis. Alas! 
a notice declared that the 
grounds were closed to the 
public, so I had to content my- 
self with a passing glimpse of 
the red sandstone turrets which 
give the castle its Welsh name 
of Castell Coch (Red Castle), 
rising above the venerable oak 
and elm of the parkland. 

We crossed the still youthful 
Severn at Leighton Bridge where 
a long avenue of oaks was a 
surviving memory of the naval 
timber industry that once flour- 
ished in Powisland. Then, 
abandoning the river, we took 
a road along the breasts of the 
Long Mountain towards Mont- 
gomery town. 

As the afternoon wore on, it 
grew cold and cheerless, with 
mist drifting up from the river. 
Presently we came upon a trim 
whitewashed cottage, and over 
the porch I made out a faded 
sign offering ‘ Pots of Tea.” 
The emphasis on the “ pots” 
seemed to betoken an unwonted 
hospitality, and, welcoming a 
brief respite from the saddle, I 
dismounted. 

In response to my knocks 
a white-haired dame peered 
cautiously round the half-opened 
door. ‘“‘Noa—only open in 
summer,” was her greeting. 
And she was about to retire 
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without more ado, when 
Wynders caught her eye. 
“Well, there’s a grand 
pony!” she declared, her face 
wrinkling into a semblance of 
a smile. ‘Iss it a drink he iss 
wanting ? ” 
It was but a short step from 
a bucket of water for Wynders 
(who tactlessly declined it) to a 
steaming half-pint mug of tea 
for me. Her “ man,” it seemed, 
had been a great one with the 
horses, and had once exercised 
hunters at the old Plas Machynl- 
leth kennels. And indeed, yes, 
Wynders was the first “ pony ” 
she had spoken to since poor 
old Hugh was sent for—tfifteen 
winters gone, that was, certain. 
Very shortly Wynders, having 
toyed somewhat superciliously 
with a dry crust, was slobbering 
over slices from an enormous 
cooking apple, foaming at the 
mouth, and scattering froth upon 
the doorstep. After we had 
chatted awhile the old widow 
suddenly glanced at me with a 
mysterious grin. 
“Do you know the proper 
way to look after a horse, now?” 
Somewhat taken aback, I 
could only reply that I hoped so. 
“Well! I am telling you. 
Isn’t it? Here is old Welsh 
poem: Hugh was saying it was 
used to be printed up in father’s 
stable. ‘Can y Ceffyl,’ it is 
called—Song of a Horse.” And 
screwing up her watery eyes 
she recited :— 
“ Ar i fyny byth na yrrwch, 
Ar i waered na phryswrwch, 
Ar y gwastad na’m harbedwch, 
Yn y stabal na’m hangofiweh.”’ 
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She was delighted to repeat 
it slowly, so that I might write 
it down, and between us we 
achieved an approximate trans- 
lation :—~ 


“* Uphill do not push me, 
Downhill do not rush me, 
On the level do not spare me, 
In the stable don’t forget me.”’ 


Another half-hour’s walk and 
trot brought us to Montgomery. 
The ancient county town clung, 
as if for protection, to the skirts 
of a steep tree-clad hill. On the 
summit rose the ruined towers 
of the castle of Baldwin, one of 
Henry I.’s knights, from whom 
the borough derives its native 
name, Trefaldwin (Baldwin’s 
Town). 

Montgomery was yet another 
anomaly in this whimsical shire. 
Just as Welshpool, with its 
wealth of brick and half-timber, 
had smacked of the “ coloured 
counties,” so Montgomery wore 
a stately air of Georgian 
England. As we climbed the 
main street I was surprised to 
pass house after house that 
fronted us with the simple grace 
of the eighteenth century, many 
with classic, pillared porticos 
and steep, hipped roofs. Later 
I read in a recent guide-book 
that no new buildings had been 
erected since George IIT.’s day, 
but alas! this was obviously no 
longer true: here and there 
the tawdry “ neo - lavatorial ” 
styles of late Victorian and 
Edwardian villas insinuated 
themselves among their dignified 
neighbours. 

I rode Wynders througb an 
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old coaching-arch to the yard 
of the inn, where we suddenly 
came upon a tiny flaxen-haired 
child of five or six, playing with 
a tricycle. Startled by our 
clatter, she stared up at us 
in open-mouthed astonishment ; 
then, bursting into a flood of 
tears, fled howling through an 
open doorway. 

“°Tiss only my little girl, 
sir,’ explained the landlord a 
few moments later. ‘ There’s 
very young she is, you know, 
and I doubt she’s not seeing a 
gentleman on a horse before— 
at least, not close-up, like.” 

As he led me across the 
yard, he apologised for the lack 
of proper stabling—‘* Though, 
mind you, not many years back 
we could have put up twenty 
horses, and no trouble, but— 
well, all motors now, isn’t it? 


Still I have done my best when 


I got your card: I hope you 
have it as you like?” 

I had indeed, and so had 
Wynders. The good fellow had 
turned out his car from his 
private garage, washed down 
the floor, and spread it thickly 
with clean straw. “I didn’t 
know how much fodder you'd 
be wanting,’ he went on, ‘ but 
I got this from a friend—just 
take what you need.” ‘ This” 
proved to be an unopened truss 
of clover hay and a whole sack 
of crushed oats, together with 
a bag of chaff. 

After a quick cup of tea in a 
Victorian drawing-room (com- 
plete with the original bell- 
pulls and faded sporting prints) 
I set out on a mission to the 
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churchyard. Now I do not 
usually rate churchyards of 
prime importance in the order of 
sight-seeing, but Montgomery’s 
was of peculiar and, I believe, 
of unique interest: no litera- 
ture on the town ever fails to 
make due reference to “ the 
famous Robber’s Grave” and 
its strange history. So I was 
determined to see the pheno- 
menon for myself. 

I stumbled vainly over name- 
less mounds, and was about to 
give up in despair, when a quiet, 
cultured voice behind me said, 
“Can I help you?” It was 
the Rector, who had been pre- 
paring for the morrow’s service. 

“The Robber’s Grave?” 
He smiled. ‘Ah yes, I thought 
so! Come along over here .. .,” 
and he led me to a sparsely 
populated corner of the grave- 
yard. ‘ This used to be uncon- 
secrated ground, you know, and 
there was only the one grave, 
but now, of course, it’s part of 
the graveyard proper. Well, 
here we are—as you see, we get 
so many visitors that there’s 
really quite a path worn.” 

The Robber’s Grave was cut 
in the form of a rough crucifix. 
Out of the centre grew a solitary 
rose tree. Apart from that, its 
surface was devoid of any form 
of herbage, although the grass 
round its borders flourished 
thickly and unchecked. 

Very briefly, the Rector out- 
lined the story: “In 1821 a 
young local farmer, John Davies, 
was arraigned at Welshpool 
Assizes on a charge of highway 
robbery—in those days a capital 
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offence. He swore the whole 
affair was framed; but, as he 
could bring no proof, and the 
evidence was damning, he was 
sentenced to death. Protesting 
his innocence to the end, he 
declared that the Almighty was 
his witness, and that, as a sign, 
He would not permit the grass 
to cover the grave of one so 
unjustly condemned. 

“The execution was a public 
one,” the Rector continued, 
“and it took place in Welsh- 
pool, where hundreds of spec- 
tators were said to have heard 
the prisoner’s last statement. 
It was also written up in ‘ The 
Shrewsbury Chronicle’ of that 
year, I’m told. Well—there’s 
the story. And the fact remains, 
believe it or not, no grass has 
ever grown on the grave. As 
far as we’ve been able to tell, 


there doesn’t seem to be any 
scientific reason why it shouldn't. 
The only thing that ever has 
come up is that rose tree: an 
old army pensioner in the town 
asked permission to plant it, 


many years ago, 
flourished ever since. 

“ There is, of course, a legend 
attached to the grave,” he 
added, ‘“‘ which says that any- 
one tampering with it will meet 
with a violent end. They say 
this has happened on more than 
one occasion, but there is a 
fairly recent case which is well 
authenticated. A traveller from 
a firm of seedsmen came over 
and asked if he could plant a 
sample of his firm’s grass seed. 
Having done so, he left his 
address with the sexton and told 
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him to write and let him know 
the results. Well, nothing grew, 
and when the sexton wrote, he 
got a reply from the traveller’s 
wife saying the poor man had 
been killed in a motor accident, 
within a fortnight of leaving 
Montgomery.” 

“What do you think of it 
all?’ I asked, at length. 

He grinned. “T know— 
you're thinking the grave’s 
purposely kept like this, just to 
attract visitors to the town! 
Well, I, personally, have only 
been here a few years, but I can 
vouch that during my time it 
has remained untouched. The 
townsfolk, I can assure you, 
believe in the legend implicitly.” 

That night, when I retired to 
bed, Montgomery’s air of yester- 
years was rudely shattered. 
From the upper storey of the 
Georgian town hall, which faced 
my room, there burst forth the 
clamour of a dance band. The 
emasculated whine of muted 
trumpets and monotonous 
thump of percussion were with 
me until the church clock tolled 
a solemn twelve; then, with 
the advent of the Welsh Sabbath, 
the town relaxed and sank peace- 
fully to sleep. 

On settling my account in the 
morning 1 was agreeably sur- 
prised when the lavish hospi- 
tality accorded to Wynders was 
assessed at no more than five 
shillings. It has been amusing, 
during my several rides, to 
observe the widely differing 
ideas of a fair charge for 
‘*stabling, &c.”” Many landlords 
were frankly nonplussed, and 
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could only embarrass me with a 
non-committal murmur of, “Oh 
—just give me what you like.” 
But it may be of interest to 
record that Wynders’s most 
expensive board and lodgings 
for a single night cost me seven 
shillings and sixpence. The 
cheapest was two shillings. Per- 
haps I should add here that 
before setting out on a ride I 
invariably wrote in advance to 
all my proposed halts, thus 
ensuring the welfare of my 
mount. Experience has proved 
that it is courting trouble these 
days to expect even a country 
hotel or inn to cater at a 


moment’s notice for such an 
unorthodox guest as a horse. 
We were now on the final 
stage of our journey, and it had 
an inauspicious beginning. As 


we headed out of the town on 
the road to the Marches and 
Ludlow, driving rain was hissing 
and dancing off the glassy 
streets ; and when, after some 
intensive map-reading on my 
part, we extricated ourselves 
from a maze of lanes and 
breasted the wide sweeps of the 
Kerry Hills, the wind roared 
defiance in our faces, and 
shrieked in demoniacal cadences 
through the telegraph wires that 
ran beside the unfenced track. 
This was an outpost of the Clun 
Forest—“ the country for easy 
livers, the quietest under the 
sun.” As we trotted into the 
gale we passed ominous notices 
which proclaimed, ‘ Danger! 
Demolition Area. Persons leav- 
ing the road in this area do so 
at their own risk.” 


Presently our way left the 
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unkind moors and dropped into 
the shelter of the Teme Valley, 
and here, in a disused stone 
barn, I gave Wynders his nose- 
bag, and devoured my cold 
bacon sandwiches. As I ate, I 
noticed on the opposite slope 
a distinctive earthenwork bank, 
snaking along the contours. On 
the map Gothic letters revealed 
it as Offa’s Dyke, the ancient 
Mercian frontier between Celt 
and Saxon. Though we had 
already crossed the present-day 
border some miles back, there 
had been nothing to signify it, 
and the Dyke for me symbolised 
a culmination in my pilgrimage. 

A little later I drew rein on 
the very ramparts of the Dyke, 
and as Wynders cropped the 
close turf I looked back to 
Wales. The storm had abated, 
and in furtive rays of sunlight 
the distant mountains rose sharp 
and blue. Perhaps, on this very 
spot, centuries ago, some Saxon 
patrol had reined in their own 
mounts and gazed out towards 
those troubled hills—but with 
eyes that were alert with 
suspicion and hate. Now I, a 
Saxon too, sat my horse on the 
March ; and saw only a country 
that was rich in loveliness, and 
remembered a people generous 
and kindly. 

In the westering sun I rode 
on, making for a tiny hamlet 
which the map labelled with the 
curious name of New Invention. 
We came upon it clustered 
round a stone bridge over the 
Redlake rivulet, some _half- 
dozen cottages and an inn with 
@ lifelike stag’s head painted 
on its board. Although it was 
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after closing hours, I dismounted 
and tapped at the door; for I 
was determined not to pass by 
a place with such a name. A 
trim little woman with a friendly 
smile answered my knock, and 
readily consented to provide 
me with ‘“ something soft.” 
While I strove to show apprecia- 
tion of the frothy red liquid 
which she produced, I angled 
for an opportunity, and was at 
length able to inquire: ‘‘ And 
why do they call this ‘ New 
Invention ’ ? ” 

‘“* Oh well, it’s just one of they 
old stories, sir,’’ was the slightly 
self-conscious reply. “I doubt 
there’s nothen in it, reely. But 
anyway, they say that when 
King Charlie—the one they cut 
his y’ead off, you know !— 
well, when he was riding past 
this way, with old Oliver after 


him, he stopped by y’ere, and 


the blacksmith shod all his 
’orses wrong way round—shoes 
back to front, you see—so as 
they couldn’t tell the way he 
went. And so they called it the 
‘ New Invention ’.” 

A pretty tale. And one that 
might well bear a germ of truth; 
for the luckless Charles did 
indeed ride this road on his way 
to defeat at Chester. But later 
I came upon another, perhaps 
more plausible, theory. In days 
gone by there were many small 
woollen mills in these parts, 
busy with the fleeces of the 
local Clun Forest and Kerry 
sheep, and in this particular 
hamlet, so the tale goes, was 
built one of the first woollen 
mills to be worked by water- 
power. Though I am romantic 
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enough to prefer the good lady’s 
account, I have to confess the 
second is better authenticated. 
We had not many miles to 
travel now, and after Wynders’s 
hoofs had rippled the Sunday 
evening calm of Leintwardine 
village (that once, as Bravinium, 
knew the Eagles of Rome), we 
made our way up the wooded 
steeps of Bringewood Chase. 
The wind, having routed the 
last storm-cloud from the sky, 
had sunk to rest, and approach- 
ing dusk bore with it a promise 
of frost. The westward hills of 
Wales lay far behind now; only 
their serrated peaks reared 
vague and mysterious above 
the mist that veiled the horizon. 
Below, and to the eastward, 
stretched a rolling mosaic that 
was the Marchland of Shrop- 
shire and Hereford—rich in its 
variegated patterns of greens, 
umbers, and red, rain-washed 
plough. Through the quiet a 
blackbird piped us cheerily on 
our way; @ dog barked in a 
distant farm, and from a pas- 
ture beneath arose the mournful 
bellowing of some love-lorn heifer. 
I think Wynders sensed that 
his journeying was nearly over; 
for, with arched neck and flicker- 
ing ears, he put on a fine air of 
coquetry, and affected fearful 
alarm when a rabbit scuttled 
across our path. At the entrance 
to a farmyard, busy with the 
chug of a milking - machine 
engine and the clatter of pails, 
I encountered a weather-beaten 
old man dragging a trolley-load 
of empty churns. 
“How far to 
asked. 


Ludlow?” I 
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“ Oah—close on it now; not 
far into a couple 0’ mile, say.” 
Then, with a glance at the sky, 
“You'll make it afore the edge 
o’ night, sure to.” 

“ The edge of night’: Shake- 
speare would have seized on 
that phrase. And it was not 
merely picturesque, but perfect 
in its aptness; for, away below 
us, @ great dark shadow was 
creeping slowly across the 
chequered landscape, so that it 
seemed day in one field and 
night in the next. As I rode 
the hill-top I watched 


oe 


. . the air benighted 
And all the dusking dales, 

And lamps in England lighted, 
And evening wrecked in Wales.”’ 
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And then, from the brow of 
the Whitcliff, I looked down 
across the Teme on Ludlow. 

There it lay, my “ far-dis- 
covered town.” Like a picture 
in some child’s fairy story it 
seemed, with its sleeping castle 
turrets, shadowy and unreal in 
the rising valley mists, and its 
graceful church tower hallowed 
in the last gleams of western 
light, against the indigo 
shoulders of Clee Hill. 

Suddenly, in a _ trembling 
burst of melody, the bells 
rang out for evensong. It was 
surely a pean of thankfulness : 
Ludlow streets were still, and 
Ludlow bells were calling. My 
pilgrimage was done. 
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BY JOHN WELMAN. 


WHEN the wind blew from 
the desert and dust - clouds 
reddened the sun, they some- 
times came within a mile of the 
village, trooping over the dunes 
to nibble at sparse, dry tussocks. 
Then they looked like a flock of 
goats. For their coats were 
milk-white with russet patches 
on neck and saddle, and in all 
that treeless waste there was 
nothing with which to compare 
their stature. No one but Abaji 
the hunter, cat-crawling from 
hummock to hummock, ever 
got close enough to see how tall 


they were, with what trepid 
grace they wore their crowns of 


horn; and he, with a rumble 


Abaji sat outside his com- 
pound ; between his knees was 
a wooden mortar, beside him a 
clay pot simmered on a dung- 
fed fire. A light wind, breathed 
out by the Sahara, dried the 
sweat-beads forming on his skin, 
jet- black in shadow, bronze 
where warmed by the evening 
sun. 

He was bruising strophanthus 
seed. Though his gaze was 
fixed on the horizon, he thumped 
unerringly, taking both hands 
to the heavy pestle and rapping 
the mortar’s rim between each 


in his belly, was only intent on 
them as meat. 

They were Dama 
fleetest of all gazelles. In the 
middle rains, when the grass 
was high, some of them had left 
the herd and gone east to breed 
in thorny thickets near the 
shore of Lake Chad; now that 
long drought, parching the plain, 
had made their every move 
conspicuous, they resought pro- 
tection in combined alertness. 
Harmful to none, fated to tread 
always on the fringe of fear, 
they ranged the hot savanna, 
fulfilling without conscious aim 
the hidden purpose for which 
they had been brought to being. 


gazelle, 


blow. The rhythm lightened 
the labour, tickled his ear. He 
was careful not to touch what 
he was pounding. 

Abu Tsillim, his unele and 
headman of the village, came 
out of one of the huts and stood 
behind him chewing kola. His 
goat’s beard wobbled as he 
munched, and from time to 
time, by way of comment, a 
jet of bright pink juice shot 
from his lips and fell just 
short of the mortar. He did 
not speak until the seeds were 
so much powder, and then 
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ironically: ‘‘ Indeed, 
a great hunter.” 

Abaji ignored the taunt. He 
threw in a handful of millet- 
flour and resin, poured boiling 
water on the mixture, and began 
to stir it with a stick. The old 
man tried again: ‘ How long 
since any of us ate meat?” 

“One moon, two moons.” 
The hunter’s tone was careless. 
‘How should I know. Before 
I began to kill big beef, all were 
content with the jerbils, hares, 
and mice they caught by burn- 
ing the grass. May you long 
continue to be thus content !”’ 

Hiding his annoyance, Abu 
Tsillim sat down beside his 
nephew, who, busy with the 
thick brown paste, was now 
anointing his arrows one by 
one and planting them in the 
sand to dry. For a while there 
was silence, then the querulous 
voice went on: “ It is true that 
they are swift, and that there is 
little cover here. But seeing 
them so close, and so like a 
flock of goats, one sometimes 
wonders .. .” 

‘What does one wonder?” 
Abaji broke in angrily, and made 
such dangerous play with a 
freshly poisoned shaft that the 
other toppled backwards. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all,” 
the old man murmured, his grey 
beard pointing at the sky. 

Abaji laughed—not at his 
prostrate uncle, but because of 
a nudging satisfaction that kept 
telling him what a bright young 
man he was, how different from 
the rest of the villagers. Had 
he not had a Fulani mother? 
Well then, who could deny that 
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he was worth any two of these 
Kanuris of unleavened stock, 
whose hands were idle between 
the harvest and the sowing, 
whose minds were as dark and 
boggy as the cotton-soil pans 
on which they grew their corn? 
A cloddish lot, who, but for his 
skill in hunting, would have 
only stink-fish at this season to 
add to the evening bowl! Once 
he had tried to teach some of 
them his craft, but their clumsi- 
ness scared the gazelles at half 
a mile; or if by luck they hit 
one, they lost track of it before 
the poison took effect. Now 
he hunted alone. 

“They grow wiser, and so 
more difficult to approach,” he 
said in milder tones. 

His uncle sat up warily. 
“Surely not wiser than you ? ” 

“No,” said Abaji. ‘ Not 
wiser than I. I am no Kanuri 
dung-beetle. Are not my eyes 
sharp-sighted as a kite’s, can I 
er 

“There is no knowing what 
you can do, lacking the help of 
God, with whom I take refuge 
from magniloquence.” 

“And I from long-tongued 
hypocrites. But listen. For 
months, for years I have watched 
the comings and goings of these 
gazelles. Sometimes they grazed 
in one place, sometimes in 
another; today they would lie 
up here, tomorrow there; one 
could never be sure of where to 
find them. SolI thought. Then 
I noticed something.” 

“ That, indeed, is remarkable.” 

“If you wish to hear, my 
uncle, ask God to help you hold 
your tongue. Listen now to 
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what I discovered. Whenever 
the north wind blew for two or 
three days together, and after- 
wards let fall a fog of dust in 
dead-still air, they would go to 
stand among some white acacias 
about two hours’ travel to the 
west. Always they do this. You 
know the place ? ” 

‘I know that, creeping up on 
them, you would wound only 
one, and then lose it in the fog.” 

“That is not my plan.” 

** Ah, the great hunter has a 
plan!” 

“ And one by which all may 
come to eat until near bursting.” 

“Unless conceit already has 
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burst them,’ was Abu Tsillim’s 
thought. “ And the plan?” he 
asked aloud. 

“Tt cannot fail.” 

‘“* Tf God is willing, it cannot,” 
the other corrected him. 

““ Insha’allah, then. But 
perhaps you do not wish to 
hear. It may be that you are 
tired of rich, red meat, and 
would prefer a mess of snails 
and mole-crickets.”’ 

A gap-toothed grin split the 
old man’s furrowed face. He 
unknotted the tail of his loin- 
cloth and offered a choice of 
kola-nuts. ‘Take and tell,” 
he said. 


iit. 


Though it was the middle 
of the day, a twilight pallidity 
everywhere prevailed. After 
blowing half a gale all night, the 
desert wind had dropped, and 
now a pall of dust, as fine as 
bolted flour, sank slowly earth- 
wards in stagnant air. It made 
a paper lantern of the sun. 
Ghostly, impalpable, it crept 
across the barren plain until 
visibility was down to a few 
hundred yards, and the grove 
of stunted acacias, their flat- 
topped, feathery crowns the 
only green for miles, had become 
a small world of its own—a 
world of white arcades arched 
by an intricacy of low-springing 
boughs. 

For a while there was silence, 
no movement anywhere. Then 
came the delicate tap of cloven 
hooves on sun-baked ground, 
the tread of feet ever ready to 


turn in flight; then more hoof- 
taps and, presently, a quiet 
munching all around, as slender 
necks were stretched, as mobile 
lips and tongues plucked leaves 
from among their protecting 
thorns. 

The gazelles had come to the 
trees, but just why they had 
come was known only by them- 
selves. Perhaps they needed 
some landmark on which to 
base their movements in the 
haze; it might be that they 
sought security, found some- 
thing companionable, in trees. 
However it was, they were 
there, and would stay until the 
evening, their crook - horned, 
silvery shapes making one with 
bole and branch in the shadow- 
less grove. 

There were seven bucks of 
various ages in the herd and 
more than three times as many 
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does, and the former kept mostly 
to the outer fringe of trees on 
the side that would be to leeward 
if the wind revived. Eyes and 
ears alone could detect danger 
from that quarter, while any 
taint down-wind would be sensed 
by all. They were alert, not 
tensely so, but with a constant 
watchfulness and swivelling of 
ears towards the faintest sound. 

The behaviour of all was 
quietly circumspect. Some- 
times, with balanced gait and 
gently rocking head, one of 
them moved on to another tree; 
sometimes there was a little 
jockeying for position, as when 
three does with reaching, curly 
tongues each decided that one 
particular leaf must be the 
tastiest in the grove. One of 
them cow-kicked at a fly; 
another went apart to straddle 
and stale; and presently a 
buck stepped up beside a doe, 
and began to lick with such 
assiduity it seemed he must 
wash the russet patches from 
her hide. She swung her head 
at him, and he at once desisted. 
Then, once again, came one of 
those still moments when none 
moved, when the only sound 
was @ quiet rumination. 

They had been there an hour 
when, sensing danger, an old 
buck snorted. He stood gazing 
into the mist. His dilated 
nostrils quivered. One ear, an 
arum’s trumpet, was cocked 
forward, the other back; then 
both became funnels for sounds 
coming out of the south, and 
the whole herd turned as one 
to face in that direction. No 
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taint came to them on the 
stagnant air, but they could 
hear confused noises, a muffled 
hubbub which, drawing nearer, 
resolved itself into separate 
sounds — clicks, footfalls, a 
rattling as of sticks, and a low 
murmur of men’s voices. 

Only when approaching a 
village had they ever heard its 
like, and then it was themselves 
that moved towards the sound. 
Curiosity, so often fatal to 
gazelles, held them momentarily 
where they were. The old buck 
stepped forward a pace and 
snorted again. There was a 
patter of running, naked feet. 
Somebody shouted. There was 
a sudden mad yelling, a beat- 
ing of drums, and the menace 
came rushing at them out of 
the fog. 

Instantly the whole herd 
turned in flight. With a rattle 
of hooves, with heads thrown 
back and eyes that bulged with 
fear, they fled swerving through 
the trees like riderless horses in 
® cavalry charge. Scattered, 
they broke from the north side 
of the grove in a dozen different 
places, veered, swung inwards, 
and halted, bunched together on 
the open plain. There was a 
minute’s indecision. They made 
as though to run back, but were 
daunted by the clattering drums; 
they turned this way and that, 
took a few steps forward, and 
halted again. For more men, 
and these advancing in silence, 
had appeared in the dust-haze 
ahead, and were spread in a 
great are to enfold them from 
every side. 
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Melcrom swatted a fly. “I 
think it wrong that there should 
be one law for you and another 
for me in this matter. Absurd, 
in fact.” 

He was talking to the District 
Head in the presence of the 
Emir’s Wakil. He sat at a 
camp -table, they upon the 
ground, and the sun sprinkled 
all three through the matting 
roof of a hastily built shelter. 
Melcrom wore a helmet, but 
kept taking it off to mop. 

“* For instance,” he continued, 
““T may not shoot the smallest 
of male duikers without first 
getting permission, and if, even 
by mistake, I kill a female 
one, then I may be heavily 
fined.” 

Throaty murmurs from the 
two turbaned ones signified how 
true this was. 

“While we, by God, pay 
nothing,” the District Head said 
brightly. 

“ That is not the point,” said 
Melcrom. 

The Wakil looked up from 
rearranging the folds of his 
gown. He appeared surprised. 
“Tt is not? Clearly, then, I 
must have missed it. Or can it 
be the fact that your people 
kill for pleasure, and ours in 
order to live?” 

Melerom saw snags ahead, 
and altered course accordingly. 
“That is nicely argued,” he 
said with a disarming smile. 
“In fact, I remember that my 
father’s father, whose ideas were 
as firmly planted in his head as 


his feet upon a rug, used often 
to declare that animals were 
created solely to be of service 
to Man, to clothe his body, fill 
his belly, and amuse him in 
other lesser ways. Any 380 
inconsiderate as not to conform 
were pests or vermin.”’ 

“That also is our teaching,” 
said the Wakil, producing a 
tattered Quran from the pocket 
of his gown. 

It was Melerom’s turn to look 
surprised. “I cannot pretend 
to know that holy book from 
beginning to end, but surely it 
says somewhere that ‘ beasts 
and birds are a people like unto 
mankind, and to Allah they 
shall return.’ Perhaps I am 
mistaken.” 

There was an awkward silence, 
during which he signed to a 
messenger outside, and Abu 
Tsillim entered. 

The headman sat down, as 
bidden, and glanced about him, 
nervously fingering his beard. 
Also he was tired, having been 
two days in the saddle to answer 
this summons. There was the 
usual exchange of greetings. 

‘‘The shorter our talk, the 
sooner will you be able to rest 
from your journey,” said Mel- 
crom politely. ‘ First, did your 
village harvest a good crop ? ”’ 

Abu Tsillim took time for 
thought, decided that such a 
question could hide no trap, 
and answered: ‘ Yes.” 

“There has been no bad 
sickness ? ”’ 

** None, bature.”’ 
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‘* And everybody has plenty 
to eat?” 

The old man hesitated. Why 
ask that, having just been told 
that the crops were good? 
““ We have enough,” he said. 

** But do not get meat every 
day?” 

Ah, this was it! Though why 
it was, he had no idea. After 
all, there was no law that for- 
bade the killing of wild animals, 
nor the manner of doing it, so 
long as at the last their throats 
were cut. ‘ Our people are not 
hunters,” he answered. ‘‘ We 
have no skill with the bow.” 

“But if there were a hunter 
among them, a Fulani, for 
instance, might they not learn 
other ways?” 

‘“‘ There are no Fulanis among 
us, bature.” 

“Then let us say half a 
Fulani, and he your brother’s 
son.” 

Butterflies of apprehension 
began to flutter in Abu Tsillim’s 
stomach. In need of support, 
he glanced at those who sat 
beside him, but got no help 
from their impassive faces ; 
his questioner’s was  blandly 
smiling. For no clear reason 
he felt afraid. This Melcrom 
was too well informed. Was he 
not named the ‘ Three - eyed 
Pepper - Box,’ because of a third 
all-seeing eye in the back of his 
head, because he would suddenly 
glow red-hot at an injustice ? 
He was still scratching his head, 
not knowing how to answer, 
when to his vast relief the 
‘ Pepper-Box’ spoke again. 

“Since honest men are not 
reluctant to speak the truth, 
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your hesitation must come of a 
failing memory. Let me try 
to revive it. Some miles to the 
south of your village, the shrub 
you call kalur grows in great 
abundance, and its bark, when 
plaited and plaited again, makes 
ropes so strong they can hardly 
be broken. With plenty of 
these and sufficient hands to 
hold them, one might, if led by 
a clever hunter, surround a herd 
of gazelle as by a fence, trip up 
the weaker ones as they tried 
to jump it, and finish them off 
with spears. It could be done, 
could it not? And why not? 
There is no law against it.” 

The District Head threw back 
his sleeves as a sign that he was 
about to speak. ‘ There is no 
law against it,” he confirmed in 
solemn tones. 

The Emir’s Wakil said nothing. 

Abu Tsillim, who had been 
stunned by these exact revela- 
tions, began to recover. ‘‘ There- 
fore what we do is lawful,” was 
his not illogical deduction. 

“Just so,” said Melcrom. 
“It is merely foolish.” 

** Foolish to kill good meat?” 

“Idiotic! How many were 
there in the herd before you 
began this hunting, and how 
many now remain ? ” 

‘There were thirty, perhaps, 
and we have killed half of them.” 

‘And how many of those 
were females ? ” 

‘** All but one, and he quite 
small,” 

“Then I repeat that you are 
fools. If you had four guinea- 
fowls, two cocks and two hens, 
and killed one of the cocks, 
you would still get as many 
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chicks. If you killed a hen, 
you would halve the number 
at one blow. Only a madman 
would empty a well of all its 
water in order to draw up the 
bottommost bucketfal.” He 
turned to the others. “ You 
see my point now—why our 
law is good and should be yours 
also # ” 

“TI see it,” said the Wakil 
non-committally. 

““T see it,” the District Head 
echoed. “In future these 
people are only to kill bucks.” 

Mutterings of dismay were 
coming from Abu Tsillim. A 
receding vision of sizzling steaks 
loosened his tongue. 

“ We cannot kill one and not 
the other,” he protested. “ Be- 
sides, the bucks are too strong 
for us; they leap or break the 
ropes, and get away.” 


An antelope stood on the 
crest of a sand-dune questioning 
the breeze. At a distance, he 
might have been taken for one 
of the gazelles, but only because 
his coat was mainly white; he 
was bigger, of stockier build, 
and carried horns no more like 
theirs than scimitars are like 
corkscrews. While they were 
well enough equipped for playful 
butts and interlocking clashes, 
he, armed as for assault on a 
stockade, had sharp, black horns 
that swept back in a single curve 
and, from ridged base to polished 
tip, were a yard and a quarter 
long. He was a white oryx, a 
buck in its prime, and bore his 
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“ Then hunt as you did before, 
using only arrows.” 

The old man seemed deter- 
mined to have the last word. 
‘“* Nevertheless,” he grumbled, 
“ it is not unlawful to hunt with 
ropes.” 

“Nevertheless that way is 
now forbidden,” said Melcrom, 
and declared the matter ended. 


Abu Tsillim had not gone 
fifty yards before Abaji stepped 
out from behind a tree and 
joined him. 

“ What news?” he asked. 

“It was about the hunting. 
By God, he knows all, and has 
forbidden the use of ropes.” 

Abaji stared at him angrily. 
“What! You told him ?” 

“No,” said Abu _ Tsillim. 
“The ‘ Three-eyed Pepper-Box’ 
told me.” 


weapons with a certain pride, 
for all that he was parted from 


the herd, 
country. 
When it happened, he and 
three does were almost at the 
southern limit of their range, 
which is the desert from Senegal, 
through Kanem, to Kordofan. 
They had come down from the 
‘bad lands’ of tussocky grass 
and sodom -apples, and were 
crossing an ironstone outcrop 
north-west of Chad, when, with- 
out other warning than a sudden 
intensity of heat, a ridge of 
blue-black cloud rose above the 
horizon and, building up like 
some fantastic fortress, began 


lost in a foreign 
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to flash and roar from every 
turret. It was one of the freak 
storms which, coming out of 
the blue of the dry season, 
sometimes pass by with a swirl 
of dust, sometimes let fall a 
torrent. It took the four trav- 
ellers unawares. The does were 
together, the buck some way 
behind, when the first squall 
caught them, and at once they 
lost sight of each other in a gale 
of dust that stung their eyes, 
clogged their nostrils, destroyed 
all trace of scent. 

Facing the blast with lowered 
head, the buck set out into the 
murk to find his does. He 
passed by them, unseeing and 
unseen, went on, then halted, 
knowing himself lost. Every 
familiar sound was drowned in 
booming gusts and long, un- 
broken rolls of thunder. Be- 
wildered, he began to circle. 
And while he searched for them 
in vain, the storm rushed to its 
climax overhead. 

Thin clouds with tattered 
banners came racing in the van, 
then banks of blacker, denser 
vapour, which, as they passed, 
discharged with instantaneous 
flash and crash their loads of 
electricity. Drawn down as by 
@ magnet to the ironstone, the 
jagged lightning struck again 
and again, splashing the rocks 
with flame, running off them in 
rivers of blue fire. Hit by a 
dazzling shaft, a tree was split 
from crown to base, and toppled, 
burning like a fuse. The next 
flash floodlit the oryx like a 
marble statue where he stood, 
striking so near that he felt the 
blow of it, and staggered. It 
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singed his coat. In an access of 
terror, he bolted. The clouds 
rolled on, now flinging down 
cataracts of rain. 

When an antelope is lost, 
when instinct fails him, he tends 
to lose his head. Misled by a 
false scent, he may go off in any 
direction, swim a river in spate, 
even gallop through a town. 
Before he had run a mile, the 
oryx was Clear of the storm and, 
turning then, might have seen 
some mark to guide him back ; 
but his headlong flight had 
brought him into a region as 
featureless as the sea. All about 
him were shifting dunes as like 
each other as the sand-grains 
filling up his tracks. He had 
entered the salt-pan country 
that rolls down in tawny waves 
towards the River Yo, and 
offers nothing to the thirsty 
but, here and there, the mock- 
ing glitter of a white, encrusted 
lake ringed round with ginger- 
bread palms; even the sand 
weeds in those hollows taste of 
salt. When darkness came, he 
was still wandering there. 

Next day, following a vague 
milky scent, he came in sight of 
some Fulani drovers and their 
cattle moving east. He sheered 
off, trotted to the crest of a 
dune, and again questioned the 
wind. <A desert animal, he 
seldom needed to drink, but the 
pervading alkalinity had parched 
his tongue; and when, faintly 
and from afar, there came to 
him the dank, insipid smell of 
water, he set off southwards at 
a steady lope. An hour later, 
having drunk his fill at a pool 
in the river’s bed, he crossed 
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ONE APRIL AFTERNOON six young men set out from Peru on 
a ralt built of balsa logs and modelled on the rafts used by natives a thousand 
years ago. Over three months later they were wrecked on the coral reet 
of a Polynesian island. They had covered 4,300 miles of the South Pacific 
on the most primitive of vessels to prove the feasibility of Thor Heyerdahl’s 
theory that the Polynesians had originated in Peru 


During all their vovage they met no other vessel; in a gale they 
drifted stern first, out of control; they were visited by all manner of marine 
life, including fish that had never been caught belore: they hauled sharks 
aboard with bare hands; one man was washed overboard and rescued just 
as the sharks reached him. It was a voyage strange in circumstances and 
rich in adventure, and our reader wrote of this book: ‘*‘ The mixture of 
dare-devil courage, resourcefulness, cheerfulness and accurate, scientific 
observation makes the book such delightful reading that it leaves me 
bubbling over with enthusiasm.” 


‘I consider The hon-Tiki Expedition the best adventure story for the 
last quarter of a century. I am using adventure in the strict meaning of 
the word as a ‘daring enterprise.” Moreover, it has the excitement of 
proving the correctness of a theory by practice. And that is what 


Christopher Columbus did.””—-Compton MACKENZIE. 


The astonishing pre-publication orders for the book made necessary 
a total printing of 70,000 copies. It is already evident that The Aon-Tiki 
Expedition is going to be talked about not only this Spring but all through 
1950. It contains 235 pages and 37 illustrations and, selling at 12s. 6d., 
is remarkably good value. 
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over to the plain beyond, and 
found fair grazing. 

Nibbling green shoots at the 
roots of tussocks as he went, 
the oryx wandered on until the 
sun had set, when, coming to 
@ grove of white acacias, he 
entered it and rested there till 
dawn. A light breeze roused 
him, brought him alertly to his 
feet, for once again it carried a 
familiar scent ; but it was with- 
out certainty that it came from 
his own kind, that he began to 
graze towards it. 

The gazelles, ears pricked, 
observed his coming with dis- 
quiet. Every face was turned 
towards this stranger who, as 
he approached, was seen to be 
somewhat like themselves, but 
bigger, and terrifically horned. 
The old buck snorted at him, 


“A jinn! I tell you he is 
the king of all gazelles, with 
meat for half the village on his 
rump,” said Abaji. “He is 
three times, four times as big 
as they, and has horns like 
spears...” 

“ That reach beyond his tail,” 
said Abu Tsillim. “I have 
heard all this before, and now 
wait to be told that he has wings 
and breathes out fire.” 

* You do not believe, then?” 

“T shall believe when you 
have killed him.” 

Abaji twanged the bow he 
was restringing. He looked 
sullen, hating to admit failure. 
“He is too cunning. His is 
always the first head to be lifted 
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stamped his hooves. The oryx, 
halting fifty yards away, swung 
down his head and made as 
though to charge. The old buck 
stood his ground, and stamped 
again. Then, as happens with 
most creatures not natural foes, 
the moment’s tension snapped, 
and one and all started to graze 
as though this strange encounter 
had never occurred. 

After that, wherever they 
went, the white oryx went also. 
But he grazed apart. He was 
with them, but not of them, 
until one day, when all were 
sheltering among the acacias, 
the buck came up and touched 
him with a damp inquiring 
nose. The oryx responded. 
Nervously, cireumspectly, they 
inhaled each other’s personal 
odour. 


at a sound, and then he moves 
to put the herd between us. 
Only with ropes might such a 
nimble one be taken.” 

* And that is forbidden.” 

The hunter scowled. ‘ I have 
talked of that with the younger 
men, and we do not care what 
you and the elders forbid. New 
ropes, and strong ones, have 
already been made.” 

Abu Tsillim began to shake 
with anger. ‘‘ Then I, by God, 
shall make report to the District 
Head.” 

“Who will tell the ‘ Three- 
eyed Pepper-Box,’ who will tell 
the Emir. What of it? Did 
you not say yourself that we 
break no law?” 
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“I say again that I forbid it.” 

“So be it,” said Abaiji, 
suddenly less aggressive. ‘ Yet 
you alone will suffer.” 

“7 shall? ” 

“Indeed, you will. Besides,” 
and now his tone was as mild as 
a palm-dove’s, “if you forgo 
your share, there will be more 
meat for the others.” 

“What is that?” The old 
man’s eyes were bulging. ‘‘ For- 
go my share?” His goatee 
quivered. 


“Of course. Surely you will 
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not touch forbidden meat, that 
by yourself has been forbidden. 
What would the ‘ Pepper-Box’ 
say if, as last time happened, 
you were found, still gorged at 
dawn, by the cooking-fire where 
you had fallen? However fat 
the beast we kill, however juicily 
it spirts and crackles .. .” 

Abu Tsillim’s eyes were raised 
to the ruthless sky. ‘ Before 
God,” he said, with great depth 
of feeling, “it was a_ twice- 
accursed day when my brother 
married a Fulani.” 


Vil. 


A dry wind blew from the 
north; a day dawned, heavy 
with floating dust; and every 
able-bodied man in the village, 
and some who were not, set 
out for the grove of white 
acacias, where they expected, 
but were by no means certain, 
to find the gazelles. 

In the hunting- party were 
five men with drums and five 
with kerosene tins and sticks, 
twenty men armed with spears 
and thirty carrying ropes; and 
each of these ropes of twisted 
kalur bark was fully twelve 
yards long. As they went, 
Abaji expounded his plan. He 
repeated his orders again and 
again, until sure that the most 
dunderheaded Kanuri born must 
understand, and halted the 
whole party half a mile from 
the grove, while he went up- 
wind to scout. 

The ground was dry as a 
biscuit, bare and flat; the only 
cover was the dusty haze, which 


became opaque two hundred 
yards ahead. But the hunter 
knew this region, foul or fair. 
Sure of his bearings, he walked 
fast until within sight of the 
grove, then dropped on to hands 
and knees and crept forward 
like a cat. At a hundred yards, 
he started belly-crawling like 
a lizard; at eighty, he stopped, 
not daring to go nearer. For a 
while he lay peering through 
the tunnel of his hands, but 
saw nothing move among the 
trees, heard no sound whatever. 
Then he crept back. 

“1 could hear voices buzzing 
like a swarm of bees,” he 
whispered angrily. “If any 
man must talk, let him return 
and sit among the women; but 
he will get no meat.” 

* Did you see them?” some- 
one asked. 

“IT did not, which does not 
mean they are not there. Now 
follow me, all except the drum- 
mers and beaters of tins, who 
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are to wait—remember that, by 
God !— until we others have 
reached our places.” 

Fifty men trooped after him 
into the mist. Walking in 
silence, they made a wide de- 
tour that brought them to a 
point well north of the line of 
trees, and there split up into 
groups of three ropemen and 
two spearmen each. These, 
with their trailing links of rope, 
formed detached ares of a great 
semicircle, and were widely 
separated from each other at 
first ; but they were so stationed 
that, on moving forwards and 
inwards, they must finally come 
together in one unbroken 
crescent whose horns would rest 
on the east-west limits of the 
grove. Two things were certain: 
no gazelle would dare to run 
back through the beating drums, 
and none would run at the men, 
whom they feared far more than 
the trip-ropes between. 

The hunters were hardly in 
position, when the impatient 
drummers, judging the moment 
right, went into action. An 
appalling clatter, a nerve- 
shattering clamour of howls and 
war-whoops came suddenly out 
of the south, and out of the 
wood came racing the scared 
gazelles to make the very mis- 
take they had made before. 
There were still wide gaps 
through which they might have 
escaped, whichever way they 
headed, but Man, to their deli- 
cate senses, was & menace all 
about them. Whenever a group 
of ropemen loomed up in the 
fog, the gazelles changed direc- 
tion and, forced to circle, ended 
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up huddled together, facing all 
ways while the cordon quickly 
tightened. And as they paused 
in a panic of hesitation, the 
white oryx trotted out from 
the trees and came to a stand in 
the open. 

The cordon closed. The rope- 
men shortened their ropes, the 
spearmen crouched behind them. 
At Abaji’s signal, everyone 
shouted. 

A buck broke from the 
herd, leapt high, and was away 
before a spear could touch 
him. Two does followed. Both 
were tripped by an upflung 
rope, and went down together. 
One scrambled up and escaped, 
with a broken foreleg swinging ; 
the other was stabbed to death 
before it could rise. The rest 
of the herd began to gallop in 
circles. 

That the oryx would be the 
next to come at the ropes, no 
man of them doubted, and some 
already were eyeing him with 
dismay. From the first he had 
shown little fear, the shouting 
had failed to unnerve him. He 
had stayed where he was, toss- 
ing his head and stamping, and 
now, having chosen his course, 

yas aiming his terrible horns 
along it. The sight of those 
lowered, black lances was too 
much for the men he was facing; 
already they felt the sharp 
points in the pits of their 
stomachs. They wavered and 
would have run, had not Abaji 
been there, behind them. He 
flung down his spear. ‘Offspring 
of apes!”’ he called them. He 
caught up the rope and leant 
back, straining it taut. ‘“ Pull, 
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fatherless pigs!” he shouted. 
They rallied. The oryx came 
bounding towards them. 

He did not reach them. He 
swerved aside and, with head 
flung back and nostrils flaring, 
went careering round at full 
gallop, scattering the circling 
gazelles as he overtook them. 
Round and round he went with 
a dust-cloud following, once 
sweeping by so close that they 
could smell his panting breath ; 
when a spear was thrown, it 
seemed, from illusion of speed, 
to fall in a white space flying 
behind him. There was the 
same dread in his heart as when 
he had fled from the lightning : 
there was also a goading rage of 
desperation. He began to bound 
in his stride, the men to laugh 
at his antics. Their fear for- 
gotten, they tightened the ring 
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still more, hemming him in 
with shouts and spears and 
grinning black faces. Round 
once again, foam-flecked, with 
mad eyes glaring; then he 
spun in his tracks and charged, 
head down, at the rope that 
was nearest, a rope three men 
were holding. 

With forelegs tucked under, 
with levelled weapons, he 
launched himself at the rope, 
and swung his head at a man 
in passing. The man gave a 
yelp of terror an instant before 
the black lance struck him, 
smashed through his _breast- 
bone and out, two feet behind 
his shoulder. In a smother of 
dust they went down together, 
the phinging oryx no easy target 
for spears. 

The man was Abaji. It ended 
their hunting. 





THE CASTLE BUTTRESS OF BEN NEVIS. 


BY W. H. 


I HAD long known that the 
Castle buttress of Nevis was a 
winter climb of which to be 
wary. Its upper slabs are 
smooth, and loose snow lying 
on them in quantity is notori- 
ously apt to avalanche. It 
was for this reason, presumably, 
that I could find no contempo- 
raries of my own who had climbed 
the buttress in winter. Its 
history had been too discourag- 
ing. None the less I felt confi- 
dent that by exercising a little 
foresight one should be able to 
outwit the elements. Before 
must 
knowledge of the 
prevailing snow conditions ; 
then, if there was dry powder 
on the cliff, or bulky snows in 
thaw condition, one could leave 
it for a day when the snow was 
firm. Theorising in an arm- 
chair, I believed that it might 
be as easy as that to judge a 
Nevis climb so inscrutable as 
the Castle. But in truth, all 
the wisdom of the Owl, the 
cunning of the Fox, and the 
guile of the Serpent would seem 
to be of themselves insufficient. 
Desirable as they are as attri- 
butes, to them something else 
must be added. 

I told Douglas Laidlaw of the 
Castle problem. Would he come 
with me? He was a born 
mountaineer, remarkably safe 
and speedy for a man of eighteen 
years. Promptly and unreflect- 
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ingly he said, sure, he would 
love to come. He had as yet a 
blind faith in the infallibility of 
my judgment, only to be cured 
by repeated shatterings. 

In mid-January, then, we 
camped half-way up the Allt a 
Mhuilinn glen on the north side 
of the mountain. The two- 
mile range of cliffs was now in 
sight, still far above us, but we 
met a party of climbers descend- 
ing and obtained from them a 
full report about the weather 
during the preceding week. 
Seven days ago there had been 
a snowfall of several inches— 
normal-type snow, neither wet 
nor powdery, which had con- 
solidated well. This had been 
followed by incessant south- 
easterly wind, perhaps more 
south than east; in other words, 
the wind had been blowing along 
the line of the cliffs. There had 
been no further precipitation 
and no drift had been seen 
blowing about the plateau. 

My opinion after hearing them 
out was that Castle buttress would 
be safe. Although the wind had 
been southerly the touch of east 
had put an edge to it, and there 
had been no trace of thaw. 
And no powder had fallen. It 
seemed to me that conditions 
must be nearly ideal for our 
purpose. One clue to the con- 
trary had been given to me, 
but so subtle a clue that I 
overlooked it. 
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Some fortunate premonition, 
however, made me declare for 
a@ six A.M. start, and Laidlaw’s 
presence held me to it. He 
had been brought up in a 
stern school. His elder, moun- 
taineering brother (whom I now 
blessed) had trained him to 
rise in the early hours of a cold 
morning to awaken his party 
and get the stoves going. He 
did this willingly, or at least 
uncomplainingly, being wild 
with enthusiasm for life in 
general and mountains in 
particular. He would keep 
waking up at every hour from 
midnight onwards to look at 
his watch and make sure he 
was not sleeping in. The result 
was that at eight o’clock next 
morning we were plodding up 
towards the preliminary snow- 
slopes directly under the Castle. 

The sky was cloudy, but clear 
as yet to the eastward. The 
first and last sun of the day 
was shining on the Castle. Its 
wide upper turrets were heavy- 
laden with snow; sparkling, 
almost dancing, against the 
leaden grey of the west and 
the massive, darker battlements 
just under them. All these 
topmost crags were ringed below 
and walled on their right-hand 
side by snow-sheeted slabs, and 
they projected heavily above 
the remaining four-fifths of the 
buttress, which depended from 
them like a down-thrust tongue. 
I guessed the total height to be 
eight hundred feet. The tongue 
tapered to a blunt and over- 
hanging tip, and from top to 
bottom was encased in frozen 
snow. There were two bare 
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patches, where ice showed; the 
first of thirty feet, low down 
near the tip; the second an icy 
groove near the centre. The 
shape of the Castle was deter- 
mined on right and left by the 
clean, deep clefts of the North 
and South Castle Gullies, which 
converged under the tip of the 
tongue. The whole form was a 
noble one. 

We approached the tip. 
Access to the buttress had to be 
gained by a direct ascent of its 
overhang. In summer this over- 
hang is twelve feet high, now 
shortened to six feet by a cone 
of snow underneath. We stood 
on the cone’s top and roped-up. 
Laidlaw led. He started off 
from my shoulder and cut holds 
high up to the left, in the ice- 
bulge above the lip, then stepped 
on to my head and pulled him- 
self up. The rock above the 
overhang continued steeply and 
more thinly iced for twenty feet. 
Every hold cut filled immedi- 
ately with water, but the ice 
itself was sound enough. It 
held weight firmly. At fifty 
feet the angle eased and he came 
on to good snow, which became 
tougher at every step he took. 
I joined him, and we went on. 

The sun had left the upper 
cliffs by now and we saw no 
more of it that day. On the 
whole I was well pleased. I had 
no desire to see sun getting to 
work on these upper slabs. For 
a hundred feet at most we were 
able to kick steps in the snow, 
which thereafter gave Laidlaw 
constant cutting with the blade 
of his axe. The whole back of 
the buttress was raised, hard- 
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frozen, polished, and felt dis- 
tinctly exposed with its two 
gullies racing down to each 
side: an inspiriting position 
when things are going well. 
Three hundred feet of such 
climbing brought us to the icy 
scoop in the centre, which at 
close quarters proved to be a 
short gully, a natural drainage- 
line filled from side to side with 
pale-green ice. Laidlaw must 
have spent forty minutes cut- 
ing up the first fifty feet, losing 
time on viscous snow-ice, in 
which the pick stuck at each 
blow, and then on bare ice, 
which had to be hit very hard. 
He took me up to a snow-patch 
at fifty feet, where I again 
belayed him while he continued 
on the ice, which quickly gave 
place to snow. I was now right 
in his line of fire. Even when 


he was beyond the top of the 
gully the snow was so hard- 
frozen that he could not cut it 
with the blade of his axe—he 


had to use the pick. That is 
unusual on Scottish snow. The 
chips were beginning to shoot 
past with a horrid whirr, and 
when they hit they hurt. I had 
to stop him and go up without a 
belay. At last we got on to 
easier ground and were able to 
move together for a hundred 
feet to softer snow at the base 
of the slabs. 

Our real difficulties began. 
The first was a short corner 
caked in snow-ice, followed by 
easier work to the foot of a long 
and icy chimney. As reward for 
previous sacrifice I now took 
the lead. I intended to enjoy 
myself, and, to add comfort to 
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my take-off, cut a platform and 
chipped holds for seven feet up 
the chimney. I had moved up 
on these when a cascade of 
powder poured off the crags 
above and burst over the top 
of the chimney in waves, which 
all found their way down my 
neck. When all was quiet again 
I prepared to move on, but 
another torrent of powder swept 
over my head and shoulders, 
and that was followed by a 
third. My whole face felt pain- 
fully iced. This was more than 
I could take for the moment 
and I modestly resigned the 
lead. Laidlaw during all this 
time was convulsed with hyster- 
ical merriment. He stepped 
forward, and confounded my 
malicious hopes by climbing 
the chimney without further 
bombardment. Everything went 
well for fifty feet, but he then 
had to leave the chimney and 
cross & hoary corner to slabs 
on the right. The move per- 
plexed him for a while. At 
last it was done. The slabs 
were coated with an inch or two 
of snow-ice. He cut rapidly, 
and 1 soon followed in his 
tortuous tracks. He had me 
belayed from a snow-filled scoop, 
so I carried on past him, fifty 
feet up the scoop, to a big and 
snow-piled ledge. 

The further prospect shocked 
me. The route lay to my right, 
over and up sianting slabs. 
These were bolstered with 
enormous snow-pufis, snow 
having @ convex curve to its 
surface and quite remarkably 
sleek. It was unlike any other 
snow that we had seen this 
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day and much bulkier. That 
silken sleekness  betokened 
danger. Against the wall to my 
left I saw a large detached stone 
and prised it loose with my axe. 
I pitched it on to the slabs. An 
instant after the strike I heard 
a rip, and a crack flicked across 
the snow-sheet. Nothing more 
happened. The silken sheet was 
@ wind-slab crust, which would 
avalanche off if disturbed 
further. 

I fetched up Laidlaw then, 
and said that I should not like 
to go on. The crust was not in 
itself especially thick. Assum- 
ing that it would slide when we 
stepped on it, I did not imagine 
that the weight of the breaking 
slabs would carry us off—not 
if we had good footing below. 
But experimental clearings with 
an axe showed that under the 
crust loose dry powder lay upon 
smooth, glazed rock-slabs. The 
powder was held at rest mainly 
by its wind-slab shell. If the 
shell went, the snow under it 
would go too, and it would not 
be the shell but the powder that 
would carry us off. We should 
then fall some hundreds of feet 
over the cliff on the right-hand 
half of the buttress. 

‘** Not another yard!” said I. 
“We have other climbs to do 
besides this.” 

Laidlaw looked aghast. I 
thought he was thinking of the 
icy slabs and the chimney. “* I'll 
go down last,’ I reassured him. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of 
that,” he said. “It’s the split 
wind-slab—it could come away 
at any moment.” 

Suddenly I realised what he 
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meant. The sliding crust, fol- 
lowed by the massed powder, 
would gather to itself any snow 
of a similar kind, and any loose 
boulders, lying on the ledges of 
the cliff below. This minor 
avalanche, if it occurred, would 
sweep the line of our descent. 
Our first stage of retreat by the 
chimney would be protected ; 
for that lay to the right (looking 
down), but all the rest would 
be exposed. The extraordinary 
speed with which the circum- 
stances attending our climb had 
changed made us feel peculiarly 
helpless. For four and a half 
hours we had climbed in 
apparent safety, and now, in a 
few seconds, objective dangers 
threatened no matter how we 
might turn. No rats, confi- 
dently sprucing their whiskers, 


had ever walked more briskly 
into a trap than we. 
‘“* Let’s have lunch,” I growled. 


‘** It’s past one o’clock.” 
I thought, always remedies 
depression. But today our 
squashed jam sandwiches seemed 
even more squashed and dis- 
mally jamless than usual. We 
munched in silence and looked 
aimlessly around. A cloud at 
the summit of Nevis had spread 
northwards, and its first long 
tongues were licking around the 
crest of the Castle, close above 
our heads. The air was gloomy. 
‘It will be dark soon today,” 
[ said. ‘“ We had better not 
wait too long.” Silence. 
‘“ Where could all that powder 
have come from?” asked Laid- 
law. “ There wasn’t any lower 
down.” 

I could think of only one 


Lunch, 
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answer. The south-east wind 
must have been a cold and 
humid wind, and therefore an 
erosive wind. In that event, 
drift eroded from the crust of 
the plateau would be swept 
along the surface and a day-long 
trickle deposited gently over 
the northerly edge of the Castle. 
No drifting had been seen by 
climbers—but that only con- 
firmed the erosion theory. <A 
mere trickle of drift continuing 
hour after hour for days on end 
would soon amount to the bulk 
that we now saw on the slabs, 
and the surplus spilling off 
would be carried into North 
Castle Gully by eddies of south- 
easterly wind, which in turn 
would account for the absence 
of loose powder on the lower 
buttress. 

We were pleased with this 
theory. “If anything happens 
to us,” said Laidlaw with a 
suddenly cheerful grin, “ it’s 
good to know why.” 

The cloud had thickened over 
the Castle, completely obscuring 
the upper turrets, and in a few 
more minutes it sank right over 
us. That was a remarkably cold 
cloud; it drove us to quick action. 
Snow began to fall while we 
were climbing down the scoop— 
only a few, floating flakes soon 
verging towards sleet. At the 
bottom of the scoop I had a 
long wait while Laidlaw edge- 
nailed down the slabs, then 
worried his way round the 
traverse and eased himself into 
the chimney. He must have 
spent half an hour on them, but 
encouraged me by never coming 
on the rope. None the less, he 
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was sufficiently agitated when 
he reached the bottom to shout 
up, urging me to drive in a piton 
(iron spike) and come down on 
a doubled rope. It is true that 
I had one piton in my rucksack, 
and a spare hundred feet of line, 
but I wanted to keep that piton 
for later emergencies—although 
I was strongly tempted ; for the 
long wait in sleet-chilled mist 
had numbed my hands, and I 
felt sluggish with cold when I 
came to the awkward traverse. 
Once in the chimney, I had 
great difficulty in seeing the 
footholds below; everything 
was whitened by the powder- 
cascades of mid-day, and the 
lower part of my body blocked 
the view. However, I managed 
it somehow, and over the last 
five feet revenged myself on 
Laidlaw by stepping heavily on 
to his shoulder. 

The whole upper crag of the 
Castle had now vanished into 
purpureal gloom. The mist 
clung thickly round us, although 
the lower vista was clear all the 
way down to the desolation of 
the Allt a Mhuilinn, save for a 
scattering of wisps in the middle 
air. Suddenly there came a 
smart shower of hail, immedi- 
ately followed by a_ hissing 
noise from our axe-heads. The 
cloud was charged with elec- 
tricity. We could feel the tingle 
of it on our eyebrows and the 
fringe of hair above the fore- 
head. We scrambled hastily 
down thirty feet of easy rock 
and the caked corner at the foot. 
There was all the while a very 
strong antiseptic smell in the air, 
probably caused by ozone. 

R 
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Our descent towards the 
centre ice-scoop was a harrow- 
ing experience ; for Laidlaw had 
cut the steps too wide apart on 
the way up. Now we had to 
cut intermediate steps to pre- 
serve balance. A slip on this 
frozen sheet would have been 
hard to stop; perhaps impos- 
sible. Gradually we came into 
the line of fire from the upper 
slabs. There was one thing of 
which I was becoming more 
scared every minute—a light- 
ning flash and thunder on the 
crest of the Castle; because 
the tremendous vibrations there 
would almost certainly start 
the avalanche. While a thunder- 
cloud is actually resting on 
a Scottish summit, discharge 
rarely occurs. The dangerous 
moments are while the cloud 
approaches and moves off— 
especially the latter. I remem- 
bered that from Observatory 
records. At the moment of 
departure a violent flash is 
probable. 

We went down facing sideways, 
making intermediate scrapes 
with one hard slash of the axe, 
and so made fair speed to the 
ice-scoop. Here we had to go 
down facing in. The holds here 
had been well spaced, so Laid- 
law went first while I paid out 
rope and kept a wary eye aloft. 
To my dismay, I saw that the 
danger area was exposed to 
view. This meant that the 
cloud was lifting. It could not 
possibly have happened at a 
worse time; we were at the 
one spot on the whole buttress 
on which everything that fell 
would converge. 
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I shrugged my shoulders and 
turned away. There was no 
point in worrying any further. 
We had taken in advance all 
right precautions, gained reliable 
reports on the snow, risen early, 
and climbed as well as we could. 
Our own share had been done 
and the rest was not for us to 
decide. This was only the last 
of many occasions when events 
had impressed on me, both on 
mountains and off them, that 
skill, energy, foresight, and the 
strenuous prosecution of plans 
are by themselves quite insuffi- 
cient for success. Our own 
best efforts have always to be 
made, but having been made, 
they have still to be seconded 
by Providence. Therefore, let 
us make them, hopefully, and 
resign the rest without self- 
concern to God’s will. His 
energies alone must bring all 
human actions to their best 
end. That was how I felt while 
I waited at the scoop for the 
cloud to lift. There is no such 
thing as luck. 

I told Laidlaw not to stop 
half-way, but to carry on to 
the foot. Before the hundred 
feet ran out I gave him a shout 
of warning and began to climb 
down. For the first time for 
several hours I felt in high 
spirits. I enjoyed the green ice 
and wished we had had a little 
sun to draw out the colour. At 
the bottom I found myself 
smiling at Laidlaw instead of 
growling as before, and _ he, 
always a responsive youth, 
grinned delightedly at being 
smiled at. 

*“ Things are going well after 
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all,” he said. ‘“* Even 
cloud’s lifting off the top.” 

I turned and looked up. The 
cloud was right on top of the 
Castle, but the main body of it 
was leaning in a vast bulge to 
the northward. 

* Let’s get going,’ I urged. 
“It will be dark in no time— 
four o’clock already.” 

Speed was of far greater con- 
sequence than any security the 
rope might give us, so from now 
onwards I took no belays: we 
moved together. I went first, 
at as hard a pace as I dared, 
cutting only when I had to and 
as fast as inspired muscles would 
move. It was a most glorious 
sensation to feel in good form 
and on top of the world, and to 
have every and urgent need so 
to feel. Dusk was gathering 


that 


when we reached the steep iced 


rocks thirty feet above the last 
overhang. We were so near— 
and yet this last part was going 
to take, indeed to devour, time. 
I looked again at the turrets. I 
could not see them properly in 
the gathering darkness, but 
could distinguish the mass of 
the cloud, towering aslant and 
obviously near to pulling away. 
The flash would be any moment 
now. 

I did not see how we could 
get down that next thirty feet 
in less than thirty minutes if 
we climbed down. This was 
the very place for my long- 
treasured piton. We uncovered 
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a thin crack, drove in the piton, 
tied a spare loop to it—then 
doubled the rope through. We 
roped off. I have never gone 
down a rope faster. I burned 
my hands. As my feet struck 
the top of the snow-cone all the 
nervous apprehension I had felt 
above the ice-scoop returned for 
a space. 

“Don’t coil the rope,” I 
barked, jerking it down through 
the loop. ‘‘ Get clear while we 
can.” 

We took to the lower snow- 
slopes at a run, and were 
several hundred feet down, and 
stumbling with weariness, before 
I would consent to halt. All 
remained quiet above. We 
coiled the rope and walked 
leisurely to the Allt a Mhuilinn. 
We had barely gone a hundred 
yards down the glen when a 
flash came from the Castle, and 
a peal of thunder which echoed 
in stupendous volume from the 
cliffs. Before the echoes had 
died there was a second and 
much greater flash, lighting the 
white walls of the Castle corrie 
from top to bottom and side 
to side. The simultaneous and 
reverberating roar, and the 
long-drawn echoes, completely 
drowned all other noises. It 
was not possible to tell whether 
the slabs had avalanched. Later 
we heard a rattle of stones, 
quickly muffled—but no man 
could have said whence they 
fell. 





PAIK: THE STORY 


OF A REAL SEA-DOG. 


BY PAMELA ERIKSSON. 


Paik is now a legend—all 
that remains of him is his 
collar, hung in an honoured 
place, and still bearing his 
name, ‘ Paik Eriksson,” and 
his address ‘‘s.v. Herzogin 
Cecilie.” 

He is dead, like his old home. 
His bones lie mouldering 
beneath the turf of a birch 
glade in Aland; though it 
would have been more fitting 
for him to lie in company with 
his old ship, full fathom five 
beneath the waters of the 
English Channel. 

He came to her as an outcast, 
a condemned criminal, too 
savage to be longer tolerated 
by the inhabitants of the little 
Norwegian town, Frederikstad. 
The big four-masted barque lay 
there loading timber, tied to 
the quay, the prey of every 
curious sightseer. Already in 
the late twenties a sailing ship 
was a very rare sight, and short 
of posting a guard at the gang- 
way it was impossible to keep 
intruders from the ship. They 
would even penetrate into the 
captain’s quarters and take a 
peep at him as he indulged in 
an after-dinner snooze. He had 
hoped much of a young Dober- 
man, but the creature finally 
ran away, after fawning on 
every stranger who came aboard. 
Ferocity and fidelity must be 
the qualities of the dog that 
replaced him, said the skipper 


in a heart-to-heart talk with 
the police, because it was the 
same story in every port where 
the ship must lie at a quay. 
The police promised him 
ferocity ; they were doubtful 
about the second quality. A 
certain woman in Frederikstad 
owned an Alsatian which had 
terrorised so many people that 
it was to be destroyed, since 
she would not agree to that 
alternative for canine criminals, 
the night watch in the timber 
yards. So it was that Sven 
jriksson met Paik, and a com- 
panionship of years was sealed. 
Though 


It began ominously. 
quite amenable to his mistress, 
Paik disapproved of the change 
of ownership. Conducted on a 
double lead between the police- 


man and his new master he 
broke away and returned home. 
When he was finally dragged on 
board he refused to eat, and for 
the remaining days in port his 
former mistress visited him with 
all sorts of delicacies. Once 
again he broke away. The 
entire crew were working on 
the poop-deck, but no one dared 
stop him as he passed through 
them and made his way into 
the town, followed hot-foot by 
his master. A small crowd 
followed them at a respectful 
distance, shouting warnings. 
His reputation was terrible. 
They all believed he would kill 
anyone who tried to catch him. 
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Finally with the help of his 
former owner he was again 
brought on board. 

No amount of kindness from 
others seemed to affect him. 
He bit whom he could, lifted 
his lip at the slightest attempt 
at friendliness, and by his 
behaviour confirmed in every 
way the reputation he had 
ashore. His master was not 
disappointed. This was just 
what he wanted, and once at 
sea, on the long voyage to 
Lourenco Marques, he would 
have time to show Paik that he 
had indeed met his master. 

The ship sailed, and Paik 
was allowed to stalk the deck, 
where all stood respectfully 
aside for him. He was a magai- 
ficent animal, broad in the 
chest as a bull, his head carried 
haughtily with pricked ears, 
his coat thick and shiny, his 
bushy tail as expressive as his 
bright eyes: the epitome of 
fearlessness and strength. He 
was the only dog I ever saw 
who looked you full in the face. 
He would leap on to the hatch 
and there he would sit, fair 
weather or foul, gazing out to 
sea, @ small figure in comparison 
with the towering clouds of 
canvas above him; a person- 
ality who dominated the ship. 

But in those first weeks at 
sea his case seemed pretty hope- 
less. It was impossible to catch 
him without using a long hook, 
by which one could both hold 
him and keep him at arm’s 
length. The steward, who had 
to feed him, went in terror 
about his task, for Paik was not 
one to be lured into good con- 
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duct by food. At last his master 
realised that smiles and soothing 
words were not the cure for 
Paik’s ways. He determined, 
at his next misdemeanour, to 
give him a good beating. His 
first attempt was a reversal of 
the rdles of beater and beaten. 
His second took place in privacy 
behind the chart-house. No 
one knows what happened on 
that occasion, but when both 
emerged from the affair a new 
era, and a happier one for both, 
had begun. Henceforth Paik 
loved, honoured and obeyed 
his master, and became, by 
dint of an extraordinary com- 
bination of dignity, fidelity and 
obedience, famous, and not in- 
famous, in ports throughout the 
world. 

He holds, I imagine, the 
world’s record as the only dog 
who has sailed eight times round 
the Horn in successive years. 
In that time he developed a set 
of habits which all who came 
in contact with him did well to 
memorise. Living as he did, 
without seeing another dog 
except in his rare visits to 
Mariehamn, the ship’s home 
port, but as the constant com- 
panion of the skipper, he 
became humanised to an extra- 
ordinary extent. When he 
finally came ashore he would 
not for many months take any 
notice of other dogs, though 
at last, in a shamefaced way, 
he took up with a pointer- 
lurcher - setter bitch and re- 
mained faithful to her until 
the end of his days. 

Womenfolk he 
abide. 


could not 
When a dance was held 
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on board he had to be shut up; 
for he flew at any women the 
captain attempted to dance 
with. When his allegiance was 
very new he could not even be 
trusted to remain quiet when 
his master shook hands with 
either man or woman. It was 
not a happy time for him when 
I, a mere wife, hove in sight, 
and he had to tolerate a woman 
day and night in the captain’s 
quarters. He saw, however, that 
his master approved of me, and 
I was allowed certain privileges, 
though I paid dearly if I over- 
stepped them. Many a time I 
had to leap into the shrouds 
with Paik at my heels; but it 
was always my fault-—I had not 
kept the rules. 

One of these occasions was 
when, after a seventy-nine days’ 
voyage from Copenhagen, we 
anchored in the Port Lincoln 
ballast ground. My husband 
went ashore in the motor-boat 
to collect his orders and the 
mail. He was away several 
hours. When I heard the chug 
of the motor-boat returning I 
was the first to rush to the gang- 
way. Paik came a moment later. 
We stood there together, and 
as my husband came up the 
ladder I stepped forward. I 
had done the wrong thing. Paik 
gave my hand a disciplinary nip, 
shouldered his way past me, 
and was the first to greet his 
master, as he always had been. 

He was the world’s most 
arrant snob. At sea he took no 
notice of anyone except the 
captain. In port, if the captain 
was ashore, he adopted the 
chief mate, never then going 
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into the saloon, but making his 
lair in the chief’s cabin. If the 
chief also was ashore, he rather 
disdainfully attached himself to 
the second mate. The third 
mate might pat him on the 
head, but he would not enter his 
cabin. Of the crew he took 
absolutely no notice whatever. 
There were often dog - fanciers 
among them who would have 
loved to play with and fondle 
him. But any attempts at 
this were ill-rewarded. Con- 
sequently some hated him. He 
was once lying on the after- 
hatch apparently fast asleep. 
A boy on his way aft to give 
the mate the course slyly re- 
moved a belaying-pin from the 
mizzen rail in passing, thinking 
to give Paik a good revengeful 
whack. Long before the pin 
could touch him, the apprentice 
was lying full length on the 
deck with Paik intent on finish- 
ing him off. He was dissuaded 
by his master, who had luckily 
seen the incident through the 
chart-room port. 

There was nothing Paik loved 
better than running errands for 
his master. He would smile 
as cheerfully as only a dog can 
smile when asked to go below 
and fetch a book, a pair of 
slippers, a cushion, or a cap. If 
he came with the wrong thing, 
the red instead of the blue book, 
for instance, he was always sent 
back for the right one. He 
sometimes made mistakes with 
the footwear, which lived in a 
long row under the sofa. He 
would bring a slipper and a 
lace-up shoe. ‘ But, Paik, | 
said ‘slippers’! Take the shoe 
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back and bring the other slipper.” 
Then he would flatten his ears, 
ashamedly pick up the shoe, 
and return in a few moments 
with the other slipper. 

Once, in port, after a big 
party at which a number of 
visiting captains were present, 
the Press arrived to take photo- 
graphs. Paik’s master was on 
deck with his guests, in his 
Sunday-best uniform, but with- 
out his gold-braided cap, which 
hung with a varied collection 
of head-gear in the captain’s 
office next the chart-room. All 
the other captains had their 
caps, and Paik was sent to the 
chart -room for his master’s. 
The dog returned with a plain 
peaked affair only worn at sea. 
‘‘ But, Paik,’ he was told, “I 
have on my best uniform. You 
must get my best cap.” Paik 
gave a glance round at the 
exhibition of gold braid, and 
he was off like a flash. The 
moment when he returned with 
the gorgeous head-gear made 
seafaring history. 

It was useless to try to teach 
him ordinary tricks. I dare 
say he would have jumped 
fifteen feet over barrels, and so 
on, if he had thought it was of 
some use. He opened doors 
because he wanted to. get 
through them. But he never 
saw the use of shutting them. 
They banged shut as the ship 
rolled. He adored minute and 
intricate games, especially one 
with a copper nail, which could 
be hidden behind this and that 
excrescence on deck and then 
sniffed out. He also loved a 
ping-pong ball to be placed on 
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his nose, because when he finally 
was told to toss it, it behaved in 
much the same way as a rat, 
of which, in his opinion, there 
were much too few. He kept an 
armed truce with the cats, but 
would kill a rat on sight, giving 
it a lightning shake and then 
dropping it, no longer interested. 
There were never any tooth- 
marks on the body, it would 
just be very limp, for the shake 
dislocated the spine. 

Paik was never sea-sick ; but 
in very bad weather, since he 
was unable to use the life-lines, 
he ensconced himself in the knee- 
hole of the skipper’s desk, where 
he glowered and snarled until 
the barometer rose. Otherwise 
he never left his master. He 
was as punctual as an aide-de- 
camp on the daily tour of 
inspection, walking near his 
master and sitting down as 
soon as he saw that a stop was 
to be a lengthy one. He very 
much enjoyed looking at the 
pigs, because I imagine his nose 
sadly lacked the stimulation of 
animal smells. Tar, manilla, 
paint, and varnish are hardly 
titillating fare for canine nostrils. 
Yet he never visited the pigs 
unless his master visited them 
too. 

Most countries have strict 
regulations about animals in 
ships when in port, especially 
dogs, which in many places are 
supposed to be chained up. In 
Australia, where Herzogin was 
well known, and Paik too, these 
regulations were never men- 
tioned ; for Paik was not to be 
persuaded ashore by any means, 
and all knew it. In Belfast 
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once, an officious Irish police- 
man blustered about having 
the dog tied up. ‘‘ All right,” 
said his master, “‘ tie him up 
yourself, just to make sure.” 
This proved too hard a job for 
the Belfast constabulary, and 
they agreed to call it a day and 
accept the captain’s guarantee. 
Curiously enough, as soon as 
the ship docked in Finland, 
Paik seemed to realise that he 
was @ citizen, and he was on 
and off the ship at will. But he 
would not leave her permanently. 
Once when his master took him 
on leave in the neighbourhood, 
he trotted back twenty miles 
through the forests and returned 
on board. 

Paik could not talk, but he 
had a far more sensitive nature 
than most people who can. He 
was the reflection of his master’s 
every mood. They were glad, 
sad and anxious together, and 
words were seldom necessary 
between them. A mere look 
from his master was enough. 
When visitors were present they 
often infringed the rules; they 
would look at him when he 
was under the table, or try to 
pat him when he was lying down. 
He would see in his master’s 
eye that it was time for him 
to go elsewhere, and he would 
stalk off to the bedroom or the 
office, and remain there till the 
strangers had gone. 


That miserable morning, when 
the fog cleared and we found 
that we were hard and fast on 
the rocks a stone’s throw from 
the cliffs of Devon, Paik was 
the most dejected figure on 
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board. His tail hung between 
his legs, and when he thought 
that his master might have time 
for him, he went and placed 
his forehead under his hand. 
The Salcombe lifeboat-men, 
arriving in the cold dawn, were 
anxious to take Paik ashore 
with the bulk of the crew. Like 
all Englishmen in a crisis they 
thought of cats and dogs just 
after women and children. But 
Paik remained staunchly with 
us together with the mates. 
We must have seemed a forlorn 
little company to the thousands 
who came to stare at our plight 
from the cliffs. But when the 
authorities had had their break- 
fast, and it was fairly obvious 
that only bad weather would 
dislodge us from the rocks 
where we were for the moment 
quite safe, they began to fuss 
about the rules and regulations. 
England lives in fear of rabies, 
and Paik was read the riot act 
by a concerned official who 
wished to put him to death at 
once. We had trouble and 
sorrow enough without this, and 
a kindly newspaper man took 
up Paik’s cause. At once there 
was @ flood of offers to give 
him a home, but this was use- 
less to us. At last the Blue 
Cross arrived with special crates, 
special muzzles, and special men. 
Paik, knowing somehow that 
it was really all right—for 
he never demurred after his 
master had told him that he 
must go quietly with these 
nice men—left in state for six 
months of quarantine in London. 
So ended his eight years at sea. 
Never again was he to sit on his 
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beloved hatch, or growl his 
disapproval of the Roaring 
Forties. Never again would he 
open the saloon doors, though 
his nail-marks are still to be 
seen on them in the Alands 
Marine Museum. 

We were five months in Sal- 
combe while attempts were 
made at salvage. Once, during 
a flying visit to London, we 
visited Paik in his asylum, but 
the meeting was too upsetting 
for us all. So, after all efforts 
at salvaging his old home had 
failed, we brought him back to 
Finland. What a journey it 
was! Paik never took his eyes 
off his master, and though his 
only means of showing love 
was to sit on a foot and put 
his head on a knee, his eyes 
shone with a joy that would have 
done credit to a human face. 

In Helsingfors his behaviour 
was model, though he had never 
before been in a big town. He 
took no interest in anything, 
not even the smells, until we 
met a blind man with an 
Alsatian leader-dog in harness. 
Immediately Paik woke up. 
What was this? Surely this 
dog was doing something really 
interesting, not like the other 
silly dogs on leads ; the borzois, 
the dalmatians, and the spetzs. 
He would have loved to investi- 
gate, but we were going else- 
where and duty made him 
follow. 

Paik settled down on the 
farm in Aland very well, but 
in a few months he received a 
nasty shock. There was a squal- 
ling bundle in which the master 
seemed to take a very great 


interest, sometimes holding it 
in his arms, patting it, even 
singing to it. Paik was puzzled. 
It must be the beginning of one 
of those awful children things 
which he so much disliked. 

It was incredible that his 
master should obviously love 
a@ creature like that, but Paik 
swallowed his disgust, and when 
the creature emerged from its 
bundle and began to creep about, 
he even allowed it to crawl all 
over him, though it was hard 
to keep the slaver from running 
down his jaws. 

Here on the farm he met his 
match in the cows. If they 
could corner him, they did. He 
could easily have bitten his 

ray out, but somehow that was 
against his rules. He would 
trick them with a few gruff 
barks and then slip through a 
hole in the paling, walking off 
without a bark or a glance back. 

In the autumn, when the sheep 
were rounded up for winter 
stabling, Paik used all the 
instincts bequeathed him by 
his ancestors the German shep- 
herd dogs. Usually the flock 
vame docilely, but sometimes a 
group would break away, lose 
their heads, and swim out to 
sea. Paik would fetch them 
back, one at a time, seizing 
them by the shoulder-wool, and 
push them through the water 
to the shore. Once, in the large 
forest where they roamed in 
summer, we could not find a 
couple of ewes and their lambs. 
The snow came, and we gave 
them up for lost. Just after 
the new year Paik and his 
master were in the forest felling 
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timber. The work was absorb- 
ing and none of the company 
remarked that Paik was absent, 
for he usually ferreted around 
by himself on such occasions. 
Suddenly there was a faint 
protesting bleat, and Paik 
appeared pushing an enormous 
ewe by his favourite shoulder 
hitch. When he had delivered 
her to his master he went back 
for the rest of them. 


Well, he is dead now, though 
he lived to the ripe old age of 
thirteen—ninety-one years of a 
human life. But it was a sad 
day when we had to decide 
whether his illness was curable 
or not. Shore food had never 
agreed with him. Salt pork and 
pea-soup were his favourite 
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dishes, lobscows 
what he thrived on. Such stuff 
as milk and porridge, fresh 
meat and vegetables was not 
to his taste, and as age made 
him crankier he refused to eat, 
however tempting the menu. 
In his dull old eyes, which 
could still lighten with affection 
and sparkle with ferocity, if 
only for a moment, we read his 
longing for the end, and beihg 
a dog, he was allowed his wish. 

Paik has no tombstone, but 
the sea lapping on the shore 
sings his dirge year in, year 
out, except in the silence of the 
winter ice. When the autumn 
gales whine in the bare birch 
branches above his head it is 
as if the rigging of his old sea 
home swayed above him. 
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In these days of snoek and 
whale-meat, or indeed in any 
days, he is an unwise man who 
jeopardises his enjoyment of a 
meal by pausing to reflect on 
what he might be eating, or 
to exercise his imagination about 
the conditions under which his 
dish has been prepared. 

I was hungrily waiting for my 
food to come to the table in my 
club the other day. Behind me 
was @ screen covering the door- 
way that leads into the kitchen. 
A waiter going from the dining- 
room almost collided with one 
coming the other way. I peeped 
round the sereen expecting to 


witness a disaster to two tray- 
loads of crockery and food, and 
was just in time to see waiter 


number one jerk a pointing 
thumb in the direction of the 
ancient member he had just 
been serving. With a leer 
on his face, ** He’s eaten it!” 
he whispered hoarsely to 
colleague. Just 
eaten it.” 

I glanced at the victim. His 
plate was licked clean and he 
was leaning back with so sleek 
and satisfied a look on his face 
that it was clear to me that he 
had enjoyed his lunch. Not for 
me to disturb his contentment 
nor to shake his faith in the 
culinary department of a club 
which has a reputation second 
to none for the quality of its 
food, 


his 
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A friend of mine was once 
sharing a bungalow with me in 
India. We were at breakfast 
and between us had consumed a 
mountain of toast. Observing 
that my guest was still going 
strong I sent the khitmatgar for 
more, but it was slow in coming. 
Baxter is an impatient man and 
he unwisely left the table to 
fetch his own toast. In the 
godown outside he found, not 
to my surprise, my babachi hold- 
ing one slice of bread on the 
point of my sword before the 
charcoal  brazier. The _ slice 
already toasted he was holding 
to the fire between his toes to 
keep it warm. Baxter squeam- 
ishly decided he had already had 
enough breakfast, but I enjoyed 
both pieces. It is all a matter 
of mental discipline and control 
over the imagination. 

Some years ago I shared 
with two other men a so-called 
holiday in a barge. It was hell. 
The barge was propelled by 
means of a leaking tubular 
boiler fired with paraffin. The 
whole crazy contraption stank 
of paraffin, and our clothes and 
our bedding and our persons 
reeked with it. We worked in 
three shifts: one at the tiller, 
one nursing that foul and tem- 
peramental boiler, and one man 
taking his watch below. This 
‘rest’ period was sheer misery, 
since the man ‘ resting’ had to 
do all the cooking and washing- 
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up ; go over the side at frequent 
intervals to free the propeller of 
the weeds, barbed wire, and 
dead animals we collected from 
the bottom; hop on and off 
like a scalded cat to open and 
close lock-gates; and, worst of 
all, run all errands. And what 
errands! If you were unlucky, 
five miles on your flat feet to a 
telephone to whistle up a paraffin 
lorry, or a man to repair yet 
another leak in the boiler, or 
half-way up a mountain for a 
jug of milk. 

I was cooking breakfast for 
the crew one morning over the 
primus stove and I carelessly 
allowed the largest and juiciest 
slice of bacon to slip off the 
end of the fork. It disappeared 


into six inches of sooty paraffin 
swilling about in the bilge-tin 


beneath the boiler. With some 
difficulty I retrieved it, wiped 
it furtively on the seat of my 
dungarees, and popped it on 
the skipper’s plate. I was so 
sick of his damn barge by this 
time that I would have followed 
the same drill if the bilge-tin 
had contained strychnine. He 
took his breakfast and ate it 
with noisy enjoyment. I con- 
fess that he did look a bit queasy 
later in the morning, and one of 
his more thoughtful observations 
was, “ You know, old boy, I so 
much stink of paraffin that 
sometimes I imagine that even 
my food tastes of it.” But my 
own slice of bacon tasted only 
of bacon. There is more to 
being a cook than the mere 
making of a bit on the side when 
shopping for the bara sahib. 

All this, of course, is simply 
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to stress the importance of eat- 
ing and enjoying what comes to 
one’s plate without exercising 
unnecessary curiosity about its 
origin. This applies even in 
one’s own home. The austerity 
of post - war years — miserable 
rations, little skilled domestic 
help, shortage of money-—has 
turned my wife into a culinary 
wizard. There seldom seems to 
be anything in the larder and 
we are always overdrawn with 
the butcher and the grocer. Yet 
three times a day I am sum- 
moned to the table to meals 
more pleasing to the eye, more 
titillating to the nostrils, and 
more comforting to the stomach 
than ever I have known. How 
it is done is her secret and I am 
not the one to probe. 

But planning, preparing, and 
cooking three meals a day for 
three hundred and_ sixty-five 
days in the year is a wearing 
business. The strain of it is 
having a queer effect on my 
wife’s choice of reading matter. 
Like most women she is in- 
curably romantic, but now her 
books must not only pander to 
this feminine peculiarity ; they 
must, in addition, describe exotic 
meals in @ romantic setting. 
Reading such stuff she leaves 
me and this dull world for long 
periods, losing herself in dreams 
where the hero serves up to his 
mistress aromatic meals which 
the mistress herself has not been 
obliged to cook. 

If I try to provide for her the 
meal of her dreams, what is the 
result? She puts on her glad 
rags and I my tails and white 
tie. We key ourselves up for 
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the evening with a drop of the 
sherry which we still, thank 
God, can find in the cellar; 
and, full of romance, we take 
ourselves off to the most expen- 
sive restaurant within reach of 
our petrol coupons. And there 
a bored and sallow waiter 
who might be anything from a 
Patagonian-Israelite to a Greco- 
Roman-Slovak, but who will 
certainly not be British, regards 
us with uninterested disdain. 
In course of time we have 
placed before us Mulligatawny 
soup which looks and tastes like 
Jeyes’ Fluid, poulet something- 
or-other glued to a cold plate 
and reminiscent of Belsen, and, 
believe it or not, Welsh rarebit 
made with mouse-trap cheese. 
Instead of bringing comfort and 
solace to a sorely tried house- 
wife, such & meal, as might be 
expected, leaves her frustrated 
and furious. As she bravely tries 
to thank me for what might have 
been a happy evening I can read 
in her eyes what she is thinking. 
‘What couldn’t I have done 
with that food in my own 
kitchen! What a waste of my 
hard-up old man’s five quid!’ 

And this is the kind of meal 
she dreams about. I got it from 
her latest novel, which gives 
extracts from the memoirs of a 
fictitious Due de Longpre-les- 
Corps-Saints. This is what the 
philandering Longpre has to say 
about one of his more fruity 
exploits :— 


““My own Anton, flanked by a 
footman and a house-boy in my 
own livery. First the consommé a 
la Reine, of such richness and 
savour as only my chef could 
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achieve. One glass, and one glass 
only, of a sherry presented to my 
grandfather by a nobleman of the 
house of Valenciennes. Then the 
second casserole wherein lay, brown 
and glistening, and steaming with 
the rich perfume of the rare wines 
used in its preparation, the chef 
d’euvre of the magnificent Gaston 
—Caneton @ la Rounais, ever a 
grand speciality of our house. Then 
the noble Bordeaux in its cradle, 
Chateau Lafite dixhutt cent soixante- 
cing”’; 

and so on ad nauseam. 

This, you may be sure, is not 
MY idea of &@ meal; nor was it 
my wife’s until recently. Her 
heart was won, if I remember 
rightly, on a diet of dressed crab 
for which I paid eighteen-pence 
at Jammet’s in Grafton Street ; 
and her two starry eyes seemed 
to be balanced on the edge of 
the tankard as she pledged me 
in half a pint of Guinness. She 
described this meal at the time 
as ‘ angel’s food.’ 

I would not say that the Duc 
de Longpre-les-Corps-Saints is a 
man after my own heart. In 
pursuit of his unpleasantly dis- 
honourable intentions he main- 
tains that the quickest way 
to the lady’s heart is via the 
stomach; and @ man who can 
be so pleased with his own 
amorous activities that he must 
needs keep a diary of the details 
is not my cup of tea. Nor can 
I believe that he is anything 
but a tawdry imitation of the 
real thing. Such representatives 
of the nobility as have come my 
way bear no resemblance to the 
picture of the gallivanting Duc 
as painted by himself. The one 
I know best has patches on his 
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elbows, plays bridge for a penny 
a hundred, lives in Youth 
Hostels during his summer holi- 
days, is in love with his own 
countess whom he helps with 
the washing-up, and takes his 
lunch in the club every Tuesday 
—Tuesday being the day when 
roly-poly is produced by the 
‘magnificent’ Kelly, the club 
cook. 

I have made a few cautious 
inquiries, moreover, among my 
titled acquaintances, about the 
technique followed by the peer- 
age in this intriguing business 
of seduction, and, so far as I 
could gather, not one of them 
would embark on such an enter- 
prise accompanied by his liveried 
footman. And in only one case 
did I find that anything was 
left of the sherry presented to 
his grandfather. When I asked 


him if he would feed one glass 
of this, and one glass only, to 
his inamorata, he fiercely re- 


plied, ** Not b likely!” and 
while this observation may be 
said to be lacking in originality 
it certainly lacked nothing in 
finality. 

I regard with sceptical sus- 
picion, too, any man who, like 
the Duc, poses as a connoisseur 
of food and drink. Such pre- 
sumption usually means that he 
is putting on an act. I have met 
more than one Longpre in my 
time. One in my regiment was 
dictatorial regarding our food 
and drink for about ten years 
until we found him out. More 
than once that man has sent me 
to my bed holding my stomach 
in pain but quite persuaded, such 
was his reputation, that I had 
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eaten a meal of outstanding 
merit. But during the recent 
war three of us forgathered in 
the dismal war-time lodgings of 
a brother officer. Our host was 
horrified when he saw the con- 
noisseur. ‘* You know what 
Puffin is like,” he whispered 
miserably, ‘‘and I haven't a 
drop of port in the house.” So 
while Friar kept Puffin in con- 
versation I sallied forth into the 
highways and byways to see 
what could be done about it. 
After 10 P.M. in blacked-out 
Newcastle-on-Tyne there was not 
much that anybody could do, and 
I returned to the party carry- 
ing only a bottle of Australian 
red wine for which I had 
paid two shillings and tenpence 
to a sleepy suburban grocer. 
We poured this into the land- 
lady’s decanter and I took a 
cautious sip. It reminded me 
vaguely of disinfectant. In due 
course, after our belated supper, 
we passed the decanter cere- 
moniously clockwise round the 
table, not forgetting to say 
‘** Jones of the Lancers”? to any 
man who was slow: this being, 
in my regiment, one of those 
family jokes whose point has 
been lost for two hundred years. 
With morbid solemnity we 
drank the first glass to ‘ Absent 
Friends,’ and refilled. Then 
the connoisseur, knowing that 
Friar was a man of means and 
unlikely to put anything but 
the best into his own fastidious 
stomach, ‘“ Friar,’ he — said, 
“war or no war, you still 
do yourself well.’’ Slowly he 
circled the glass lovingly be- 
neath his nose to savour the 
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bouquet, and then reverently 
poured its contents down his 
throat. Still holding the glass 
by its stem he placed it mean- 
ingly on the table and again said 
to the man on his right, ** Jones 
of the Lancers.” 

As a test of digestive resilience 
® meal in an American Mess has 
no equal. I had lunch with one 
of their corps commanders on 
one occasion and my hosts were 
so hospitable that at one mom- 
ent my plate had an escort of 
a platoon of five glasses con- 
taining respectively rye whisky, 
tomato juice, tinned beer, port, 
and gin. The tomato juice was 
not bad. The food included 
stew and marmalade served on 
the same plate, with ‘ cookies’ 
and peanut butter as an ‘ after.’ 
They were a tough bunch of 
men in that Mess, but it was 
noticeable that each of the old 
hands had his phial of digestive 
tablets beside his plate. 

Notwithstanding the catho- 
licity of their tastes when eating 
in their own Messes, our friends 
from across the Atlantie could 
be embarrassingly finnicky when 
eating in ours. In particular, 
they had a horror of fresh milk. 
Once, on a combined exercise 
in Ulster, | found myself with 
an American staff officer taking 
cover in @ small farm. There 
was a cow of sorts standing 
knee-deep in filth that appeared 
not to have been mucked-out 
since the ramshackle byre was 
built. It being a thirsty sort of 
day I asked the presiding witch 
to sell me milk. She wiped her 
grimy hands on a potato sack 
and took a rusty can from a 
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shelf. First fastidiously shak- 
ing the spiders from the can 
she drew off milk from a cow 
which seemed to be either too 
bored or too weak to protest 
against being milked at noon. 
With my customary courtesy 
1 offered first swig to my com- 
panion. His reaction could 
hardly have been more ungraci- 
ous if I had been one of the 
Borgias. He recoiled with 
horror. I blew the loose debris 
from the top of the milk and 
drank the lot. I would hesitate 
to guarantee that it was Grade 
‘A’ tuberculin-tested milk, but 
it was full of nourishment and 
jolly good to drink. 

It is said that the human 
digestive organs require more 
than twenty-four hours to deal 
with a pigeon. Some years ago, 
as @ result of a wager, a wealthy 


man hired a hulking great navvy 


to disprove this theory. The 
task set the navvy was to eat 
a@ pigeon a day for twenty-eight 
consecutive days. The navvy 
died, I understand, on zero 
day plus fifteen. This may or 
may not be true, but it leads 
me to wonder if there is any 
limit to the eating of eggs. 

It was once my ambition to 
shoot geese by moonlight on 
Fenham Flats near Holy Island. 
At low tide we sank boxes like 
coffins into the tidal mud, and 
when next both moon and tide 
were co-operative we baled out 
our coffins, and, taking cover, 
waited for the geese to come 
flighting in to feed. But geese 
are cunning animals, and after 
we had waited for 
waist-deep in icy 


six hours 
water, they 
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flew in thousands across the 
moon well clear of our hide- 
out and settled down beyond 
range. They then posted 
sentries to make sure we did 
not approach more closely with- 
out fair warning. At 5 A.M. 
the rising tide washed us out 
of our graves, and, soaked and 
frozen, we took ourselves off to 
the Blue Bell at Belford five 
miles away. Brown, the land- 
lord at that time, was waiting 
for us with a fire roaring up 
his kitchen chimney. He had 
rashers and unlimited eggs, 
fresh bread and butter and beer. 
He handed over the frying-pan 
to Jock, the organiser of our 
abortive wild-goose chase, who 
ate twenty-three eggs against 
my miserable six. That indeed 
was a heavenly meal, and Jock 
is still alive after zero day plus 
twenty years. 

It has been my experience to 
find good food and bad in 
places as far apart as Putney 
and Pekin. I have eaten in a 
chop-house in Wigan and in 
the Savoy Grill, in the French 
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Club at Shanghai and in the 
Viceregal Lodge at New Delhi. 
I have fed like a lord in a tent 
in far Kashmir and been given 
@ stomach-ache in Paris. I 
even once had a gastronomical 
tour and ate my way from Basle 
to Berlin by way of Strasburg, 
Colmar, Frankfurt, Godesburg, 
Bonn and Cologne; and most 
of that was dreary eating indeed. 

But I have also fried my bacon 
over & camp-fire on a still 
summer morning in Ireland; 
and nothing could beat that. 
And this very evening my 
supper will consist of soup rich 
with vegetables grown in my 
own garden as a result of my 
own exertions; and celery and 
cheese and lashings of coffee. 
It will be eaten in the best of 
company and in my own warm 
kitchen, where the Duke of 
would be completely 


Longpre 
out of his element; and, likely 
as not, the sharer of this clean 
meal, bless her, will again say, 
** Angel’s food.” 

The Duc de Longpre-les-Corps 
Saints—my foot. 
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THis is the story of a small, 
unimportant warship, sometimes 
called the Danae, which was once 
listed among the frigates of the 
Royal Navy. We acquired her 
during the war with Revolution- 
ary France, and her brief career 
under our flag reflects a little 
of that most illustrious period. 
We lost her again eighteen 
months later, in circumstances 
which were, to say the least, 
unusual. 

In August 1798, the month the 
Nile was fought, Sir Edward 
Pellew, held by many to be the 
finest frigate captain that ever 
lived, was cruising, in the Inde- 
fatigable, between Rochefort and 
Bordeaux, with orders “‘ to inter- 
cept and destroy or capture any- 
thing that may be moving in 
that neighbourhood.” At 5 A.M. 
on the morning of the 7th 
August, a sharp-eyed look-out 
reported a sail to the eastward. 
The stranger had been running 
free before the easterly wind 
straight towards the Indefati- 
gable, but on sighting her she 
immediately hauled to the south- 
ward, and Pellew, his suspicions 
confirmed, made all sail in chase. 
All that day the wind blew fresh 
and true, and both ships, under 
« full press of canvas, reached 
south on the port tack. At ten, 
not more than the quarry’s top- 
sails were visible, and Pellew 
reckoned the distance to be 
eighteen miles; the hands of 
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the Indefatigable were kept busy 
wetting her sails, and by four 
that afternoon the lead was 
reduced to fifteen miles. All 
that night the chase towards the 
Spanish coast continued, but the 
Indefatigable crept up, so that, 
with the first flush of dawn next 
morning, the quarry was only 
one and a half miles ahead. She 
was a small full-rigged ship, of 
less than half the force of the 
Indefatigable, and after firing a 
broadside “ pour Uhonneur du 
pavillon,” she struck, almost 
exactly twenty-four hours after 
being first sighted. 

The prize that had given 
Pellew such a run for his money 
proved to be the French National 
corvette La Vaillante, newly out 
from Rochefort and bound for 
Cayenne. She was a trim little 
ship, flush-decked, with twenty 
guns, and, as might be expected 
from her destination, she had a 
number of convicts on board. 
Cayenne at that time was not 
the penal settlement it later 
became, but it was already used 
by the French Government as a 
convenient dumping ground for 
suspected Royalists and political 
offenders whose return was not 
desired, a8 well as for ordinary 
criminals. 

Among the political prisoners 
on board were twenty - five 
Roman Catholic priests who, 
having incurred the _ special 
odium of their Government, had 
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been chained with the ordinary 
criminals and most harshly 
treated. By Pellew’s orders 
they were released at once, and 
as they stretched their limbs on 
the deck a further gratification 
was in store ; the English prize- 
crew was coming on board, and 
as soon as the sailors realised 
who the priests were, most of 
them knelt to ask their blessing. 
To these French exiles and 
prospective martyrs the new 
situation must have been over- 
whelming. And, if Pellew’s 
action was not wholly disinter- 
ested, it was rewarded as it 
deserved. Some of the priests, 
later established in a Dorset 
monastery, remembered the 
English captain daily in their 
prayers, a circumstance little 
likely to be appreciated by 80 
staunch a Protestant as Pellew. 


La Vaillante was beautifully 


built and copper - fastened 
throughout. She was surveyed, 
and, ike so many other French 
prizes which used to provide 
models for our own less skilful 
designers, was deemed suitable 
for service in the Royal Navy. 
For some months she lay refit- 
ting in Plymouth dockyard, 
whence she emerged early in 
1799 as H.M.S. Danae. She 
had gone into dock a corvette 
of twenty guns; she came out 
a frigate of twenty-four. But 
this rating is misleading, and 
some description of how she was 
rearmed may be of interest. 

It was the hey-day of the 
carronade, a short cannon with 
a large bore but a_ limited 
range. The dockyard removed 
her original armament of twenty 
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long 8-pounders, and substituted 
twenty 32-pounder carronades. 
Then, because there were still 
two main-deck gun-ports un- 
tenanted (a French peculiarity 
this, not unconnected with the 
comfort of the Captain), they 
added two long 6- pounders, 
bringing the total number of 
main-deck guns up to twenty- 
two. Finally, on forecastle and 
quarter-deck, where no guns had 
been before, they found room 
for twelve more small carron- 
ades. 

The effect of this rearmament 
is surprising. The ship now had 
a broadside four and a half 
times as heavy as before, while 
all the new guns’ together 
weighed two tons less than the 
original ones. Against this, how- 
ever, she could now only fight 
at close quarters (not that any 
British seaman would think this 
a disadvantage), and the upper 
deck carronades, with their slides 
and carriages, gave her four and 
a half tons additional top-weight 
which she was not designed to 
carry. Probably there were 
other changes as well. Our 
designers and shipwrights often 
thought they could improve on 
the Frenchmen’s work, but they 
seldom did, and in the case of 
the Danae (as we must now call 
her) they seem to have turned 
a fast ship into a slow one. 
On the 17th December she 
was commissioned by Captain 
Lord Proby, a promising young 
officer in his early twenties, who 
possessed the important quali- 
fication of being the Earl of 
Carysfort’s eldest son, and on 
the 2nd March 1799 she sailed 
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on her first cruise, 
Lordship in command. 
The main French fleet was then 
in Brest, and we were determined 
to keep it there. At intervals 
throughout the year Lord Brid- 
port’s “Channel Fleet of Obser- 
vation’? would make its stately 
progress from Torbay and past 
Plymouth, before stretching 
across to Ushant, where a 
squadron was always supposed 
to be on the station. But our 
blockade was lax and inefficient 
(it was before the time of *‘ those 
far-distant, storm-beaten ships ’’) 
and the septuagenarian Bridport 
did not wholly deserve the con- 
fidence country and Govern- 
ment placed in him. However, 
if the prospects of the big ship 
were unpromising, the small 
ships had a sufficiently lively 
time. In all weathers they 


with his 


navigated perilously among the 


half-charted rocks of the French 
coast, peeped into the French 
ports, and so harried the coastal 
shipping that in Brest the people 
were literally living only from 
day to day. But the Channel 
and approaches were swarming 
with French privateers, luggers 
and brigs mostly, carrying from 
ten to twenty guns. They 
followed the convoys, snapped 
up the stragglers, and lurked 
impudently off our ports. In 
the narrow seas a merchantman 
might be taken by a French 
privateer, and recaptured by 
one of our own blockading 
squadron before the French 
prize-crew could run her into 
safety ; and sometimes a ship 
might change hands three or 
four times before reaching a 
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final destination one side of the 
Channel or the other. 

A succession of mild and 
foggy February days had pre- 
ceded the Danae’s sailing, and 
she put to sea for the first time 
with a good deal of shipping 
that had been held up in Ply- 
mouth Sound; there was a 
convoy for the Downs, another 
for Guernsey, and several other 
warships. She herself was to 
operate on the North Brittany 
coast, under the orders of 
Captain Philip d’Auvergne, R.N., 
Prince of Bouillon, and Commo- 
dore Defensive Flotilla, Jersey. 
This was a popular station, being 
good hunting ground for craft 
using Roscoff, St Malo and 
Granville, and protected from 
the south-west winds that could 
make the cruising area off Brest 
so uncomfortable. 

Unfortunately for Lord Proby 
and his raw ship’s company, the 
mild weather broke as soon as 
they put to sea, and they had 
almost continuous gales from 
the north putting them on a 
dead lee shore, with sleet, snow, 
and intense cold. Usually under 
such conditions a ship’s captain 
takes care to gain a good offing 
if he cannot run for shelter, and 
here the young commander’s 
lack of experience (or perhaps 
his excess of zeal) nearly lost 
him his ship within a fortnight 
of leaving Plymouth. He 
allowed his new command to 
become embayed in Grouville 
Bay, Jersey. To beat out to 
sea was impossible, for on 
neither tack could she clear the 
rocks. It was the most desper- 
ate situation in which a sailing 
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ship could find herself, and 
nothing but her anchors and 
cables could preserve her from 
destruction as she plunged and 
rolled hour after hour. Twice 
her cables parted, and she drifted 
farther in, tossed this way and 
that with the breakers roaring 
round her on three sides. She 
was brought up on the third 
anchor, which, by the mercy of 
Providence, held, and there she 
lay, swept from end to end, and 
dependent for her preservation 
upon one hundred and twenty 
fathoms of fifteen-inch hemp. 
Lord Proby himself was given 
special cause to remember the 
occasion ; he missed his footing 
on the slippery deck and fell 
down the main hatch, dislocating 
‘his shoulder and breaking two 
ribs. All the boats were stove 


in, but the anchor held, until a 


change in the direction of the 
gale enabled the battered little 
ship to set a few scraps of 
canvas and extricate herself. 

A few days later she was 
lying in the Baie de St Brieuc, 
when a French National lugger 
hove in sight from the eastward. 
The Danae weighed instantly, 
and the lugger fled back towards 
St Malo, which she had left only 
a few hours before. It was a 
rainy April day with a strong 
off-shore breeze, and the Danae, 
carrying a much heavier press 
of sail than the lugger, over- 
hauled her fast. The latter tried 
to improve her sailing by throw- 
ing her guns overboard, but the 
Danae was up with her before 
mid-day, and she surrendered 
at once. She was a worth-while 
capture, pierced for fourteen 
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guns, and ferociously but in- 
appropriately named Le Sans 
Quartier. Here at last was some 
compensation for all the dangers 
and discomforts of the cruise, 
and the Danae proudly escorted 
her to Jersey and anchored her 
in St Aubin Bay. Next day 
she chased another privateer 
right up to the fortifications of 
St Malo, and then, on the 26th 
April, Lord Proby brought his 
ship back to Plymouth. It had 
been a strenuous and testing 
fifty-six days. 

But if they were hoping for a 
restful spell in port they were to 
be disappointed. The same day 
that the Danae was beating 
back to Plymouth, things were 
happening in the port of Brest. 
On the 25th April Lord Brid- 
port had satisfied himself that 
the French ships were still there; 
then he stood out to sea again 
leaving the coast clear. That 
same night twenty-five sail of 
the line, commanded by Admiral 
Bruix, the very capable French 
Minister of Marine, slipped out, 
and immediately a state of 
grave emergency was created. 
Bridport’s despatches reached 
Plymouth late in the evening of 
the 29th, and as everything that 
could float might be required 
for action in a few hours, the 
Port Admiral’s first thought was 
to summon to his office the Cap- 
tains of every vessel in the port. 
By 2 a.M. all the women on 
board the ships had been packed 
ashore, and Naval and Military 
pickets were visiting the houses 
at North Corner and hauling 
the liberty men from their beds. 
By 3 A.M. the boats were return- 
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ing to the ships with the men 
cheering at the news that the 
French fleet was out. 

With the new day came a 
second despatch from Bridport, 
now cruising agitatedly off Cape 
Clear: every available ship was 
to join him there. So began a 
frenzied fortnight for most of 
our Naval establishments; prob- 
ably there had been nothing 
like it since the Armada was 
reported. 

The first battleships to get 
out from Plymouth were the 
seventy-fours Robust and Ramil- 
lies ; the former had been Brid- 
port’s own ship twenty-one years 
before at the Battle of Ushant; 
both sailed to join Bridport. 
Meanwhile Portsmouth dock- 
yard was as busy as Plymouth, 
In a south-easterly gale two 
days later there arrived from 


Spithead the Royal Sovereign, 
one day to fly Collingwood’s 
flag at Trafalgar, and with her 
the Captain (74), Commodore 
Nelson’s old ship at Cape St 
Vincent, and the Repulse (64). 
These ships and the great Queen 


Charlotte (110), Lord Howe’s 
flagship on the Glorious Ist 
of June, were for the Mediter- 
ranean. And ship followed ship 
to sea, a8 the dockyard got them 
ready, until there remained only 
one commissioned battleship in 
the port, the Saturn, unluckiest 
seventy-four in the Navy, with 
sickness on board; it was, 
remarked a contemporary, “‘a 
circumstance hardly ever re- 
membered before.”’ 

But all this does not really 
concern the Danae. It is true 
she got to sea before any of the 
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battleships, but she sprung her 
foremast almost immediately 
afterwards, and spent most of 
May anchored in St Aubin Bay; 
the only guns she fired were for 
a twenty-one gun salute on the 
29th May to commemorate the 
Restoration of King Charles II. 

On the 13th August, Admiral 
Bruix, with a combined force of 
French and Spaniards, forty 
strong, was back in Brest, while 
Keith, only twenty-four hours 
behind them, swept on to Torbay. 
The state of emergency was 
over. 

Meanwhile the Danae had 
sailed again for the rocky Brit- 
tany coast. She was at sea most 
of that summer, stopping sus- 
picious neutrals and chasing 
privateers. In August she was 
back in Plymouth for refit, but 
the winter months saw her again 
on her old station, and she 
celebrated Christmas Day, 1799, 
by standing in towards Brest to 
aid and succour one of her bigger 
sisters, the beautiful 38 - gun 
frigate Ethalion, which had been 
carried on to the rocks by an 
unexpected set of the tide. The 
Danae stood in_ cautiously, 
anchored, and Lord Proby him- 
self went alongside the wreck 
in a boat. But the Ethalion’s 
position was hopeless: her crew 
was taken off and her First 
Lieutenant set fire to what 
remained of the frigate above 
water. When the Danae with- 
drew, nothing was left for the 
French but charred wreckage 
and a plume of smoke. 

On her next cruise, early in 
February 1800, the Danae came 
as near to a real frigate action as 
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she ever did while under British 
colours. With the Loire (44), 
and Railleur (16), both ex-prizes 
like herself and under orders to 
cruise and intercept an unknown 
French vessel reported to be 
leaving St Malo for Brest, she 
came up with the Frenchman, 
a 44-gun frigate, and a general 
chase ensued. The Danae had 
good cause then to regret the 
‘‘improvements’’ carried out by 
Plymouth dockyard; for the 
Commodore’s ship was up with 
the Frenchman by midnight, 
and had taken her by 2.30 next 
morning, while the Danae fell so 
far astern that she was never 
able to fire a shot. However, as 


she disconsolately haulpd her 
wind for Jersey a few hours later, 
fate presented her with a small 
consolation prize ; 


she fell in 
with a French cutter and took 
her. She had now been over a 
year in commission, and her 
brief period of service with the 
Royal Navy was drawing to a 
close. 

At the end of February, with 
a cold wind blowing from the 
north-east, she sailed from Ply- 
mouth for the last time. Again 
it was the inshore squadron off 
Brest, and at once she found 
herself busy intercepting ship- 
ping and putting prize-crews on 
board. Soon about thirty of 
her best men were absent on 
these duties, a circumstance 
that was to have unfortunate 
results. 

On the 10th March she re- 
captured an English vessel, the 
Plenty, trying to slip in to Brest 
under her nose. The English 
crew was released and the Plenty 
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redirected home, but in an 
unlucky moment Lord Proby 
ordered that the five Frenchmen 
of her prize-crew should be taken 
on board the Danae. It was an 
unfortunate decision. Within 
three days a liaison had been 
formed between these prisoners 
and certain disaffected elements 
in the Danae’s crew: and their 
object was to seize the ship on 
the first opportunity and carry 
her into a French port. 

This nefarious scheme was 
not the first of its kind: two 
years before, the crew of the 
frigate Hermione had brutally 
murdered their officers and 
sailed her into a Spanish port. 
The Navy could not pick and 
choose its recruits in the days 
of the press-gang, and it must be 
admitted that the Danae had 
some very dangerous men in her 
ship’s company. There were, 
for example, five renegades cap- 
tured in the famous privateer 
Le Bordelais the previous Octo- 
ber; Twisden, Captain of the 
Revolutionaire which took her, 
vowed he would have them 
brought to trial, and Lord Proby 
must have been very short of 
complement to take them on. 
One, with the suspiciously ordin- 
ary name of John Brown, boasted 
subsequently that he had been in 
the Hermione ; another Brown, 
also from Le Bordelais, was a 
negro. Among the Danae’s fore- 
topmen was a certain John 
MacDonald, recently pressed out 
of a transport at the particular 
desire of the Master for using 
abusive and mutinous language 
to him. Another versatile but 
troublesome — character was 
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Ignatius Feeny, formerly an 
Irish priest and an officer in the 
rebel army, who had already 
tried to desert once. But the 
pick of the bunch was the 
Captain of the Maintop, William 
Jackson, a Liverpool seaman, 
who had been secretary to 
Richard Parker during the Nore 
mutiny, when he had been lucky 
to escape a hanging. It was 
said that Lord Proby was warned 
about him, but had pooh-poohed 
the warning, since the man was 
a good seaman and had behaved 
well since his acquittal. Be 
this as it may, he had lapsed 
very soon after’ joining the 
Danae ; her log for the 7th July 
1799 reads: “* Punished William 
Jackson with four dozen for 
different crimes’”’; and Lord 
Proby was sparing with his 
floggings. These men were the 
ringleaders. 

For their enterprise to succeed 
it would have to take place 
reasonably close to some port of 
refuge; for they could not afford 
to fall in with any other ship of 
the blockading squadron after- 
wards. Furthermore, to achieve 
secrecy and the necessary 
element of surprise, they would 
have to wait until the last 
moment before broaching the 
subject to such as they thought 
would follow them. That the 
Danae’s Master - at- Arms, who 
had been over a year in the 
ship, never had the least idea 
of any premeditated scheme, 
speaks well for their planning. 
No doubt previous experience 
helped. 

Events began to work in their 
favour on Thursday, the 14th 
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March, while the Danae was 
cruising somewhere to the north 
of Ushant. A channel convoy 
of eighteen sail was sighted creep- 
ing along inshore, protected by 
an 18-gun brig. It was a hazy 
afternoon with a light breeze, 
and the Danae set her steering 
sails as she ran in towards the 
land. But the convoy, laden 
with desperately needed pro- 
visions and stores for the com- 
bined fleets still in Brest, was 
safe enough. Between the Isle 
of Ushant and the mainland of 
Brittany is the difficult and 
dangerous Passage du Four, one 
of the three approaches to the 
port of Brest, commanded at its 
narrowest part by the little fort 
of Le Conquét. The convoy 


was safely anchored under the 
guns of the fort long before the 
Danae could get within range ; 


at 5.30 she gave over the chase, 
shortened sail, wore ship, and 
stood out to sea. 

During this run inshore the 
ringleaders must have made up 
their minds that conditions were 
not likely to be so good again, 
and that it was time to organise 
their following. At about three 
that afternoon the men from 
Le Bordelais were active in fore- 
top and maintop, a Bible was 
produced, and an oath adminis- 
tered; there was to be no 
murder, but the ship was to be 
taken that very night. Lord 
Proby’s servant, who revealed 
these details afterwards, said 
that one John Williams (ex- 
Le Bordelais) managed this part. 
It is not difficult to understand 
how so many of the Danae’s 
crew were so easily persuaded ; 
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life in the Navy was hard, and 
no doubt the leaders talked 
glibly of liberty and equality 
available for all—and were 
believed. Between them they 
won over fifty of their shipmates 
without one breath of suspicion 
reaching the authorities. 

The mutineers’ plan was a 
simple one: to capture the deck 
and clap those who resisted 
below hatches. It will be re- 
membered that the Danae was 
flush-decked ; only the main 
hatch and the after hatch opened 
from below. Once master of 
these they would be master of 
the ship long enough for their 
purpose. They completed their 
preparations as night fell over 
the calm sea and the Danae 
stood out from the land. 

Mr John Huntingdon, the 
Master, had the First Watch. 
He seems to have been a rather 
vague and not very alert officer. 
As the Danae was so short- 
handed Lord Proby had given 
orders that all the “ idlers ” and 
officers’ servants should stand 
their watches day and night, 
and Mr Huntingdon, who had 
no Watch Bill, was uncertain 
whom he ought to have had 
on deck with him, let alone 
whom he actually did have. 
His midshipman of the watch 
was ‘a little boy,’’ who played 
no part in the events, but there 
was another midshipman called 
Heron with him at the time. It 
was a beautiful night but very 
dark. Under her topsails and 
topgallantsails the ship barely 
varried steerage-way. At nine 
o’clock the Master - at - Arms 
reported ‘“ All well.”” Down 
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below the other 
begun to turn in. 

Between 9.15 and 9.30, as the 
unsuspecting Mr Huntingdon 
was pacing the starboard side 
of the quarter-deck, five shapes 
materialised out of the dark- 
ness and thrust him forward 
towards the gangway. Realisa- 
tion seems to have come to him 
slowly. His first ejaculations 
were: “What! What is the 
matter? What does all this 
mean?’’? Then, as awareness 
dawned on him and they began 
knocking him about, he tried to 
break back towards the after 
hatchway, yelling for help at 
the top of his voice. George 
Gardner, Captain of the Mizzen- 
top, hit him over the head with 
a cutlass, and he collapsed on 
the deck. 

Mr Midshipman Heron had 
been a little way behind the 
Master on the same side of the 
quarter-deck, between the bul- 
warks and the gunroom skylight. 
Despite the darkness he had 
recognised Jackson and Mac- 
Donald among Mr Huntingdon’s 
assailants, and he started for- 
ward to his assistance. At once 
he found himself surrounded by 
fourteen or fifteen mutineers, 
who brandished their cutlasses 
over his head and propelled him 
towards the main hatch, crying: 
‘* Down with you! Down with 
you! or we'll knock your 
damned head off.”” Two fleet- 
ing impressions Heron received 
before he was pushed below: 
one of Lord Proby emerging 
hatless from the after hatch and 
being instantly struck down ; 
the other of an exultant shout, 


officers had 
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“The ship is ours now and we 
are masters!’’ Meanwhile Mr 
Huntingdon, half-conscious on 
the deck, was also aware of 
some commotion round the after 
hatch; somehow he tumbled 
(or was dropped) down the 
main hatch and began to make 
his way aft to the cabin. 

Before this the alarm had 
been given below. Lieutenant 
Stephens of the Marines, who 
had not yet turned in, heard the 
disturbance on deck. Guessing 
the truth, he ran to warn Lord 
Proby and the other officers. 
Without a moment’s delay Lord 
Proby raced up the ladder of the 
after hatch, already guarded by 
nearly twenty men. Within one 
step of the top, Brown, the negro 
from the Le Bordelais, struck 
him over his bare head with a 
cutlass. (This was what Heron 
glimpsed before he was bundled 
down the other hatch farther 
forward). Lord Proby, stunned 
and bleeding, collapsed down 
the ladder just as the First 
Lieutenant, Charles James 
Niven, in his shirt and armed 
with a dirk, was rushing to his 
assistance. 

At the same time the Corporal 
of Marines was hurriedly rousing 
his detachment. Private Laur- 
ence Dowling was awakened with 
the alarming words: “‘ For God’s 
sake turn out if you have a mind 
to save your life!”’ Dowling was 
quick-witted and resolute. He 
ran aft, disregarding the main 
hatch which was probably bat- 
tened down by tlis time, and 
tried to get up the after hatch. 
The mutineers were having some 
trouble of their own here. They 
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had thrown down the ladder, 
but either they could not find 
the hatchway grating, or they 
could not make it fit, and 
the negro, Brown, was bawling 
lustily for Edwards, one of 
the carpenter’s crew. Then the 
head of Dowling appeared, and 
he asked (somewhat super- 
fluously) : “What is the 
matter?’’ The question was 
answered by William Movrland 
the gunroom cook, who aimed a 
blow at him, crying: ‘“ You 
had better go about your 
business; you shall know 
presently.”’ The Marine dropped 
back and the grating went down. 
The mutineers had won. 

Only two minutes had elapsed 
since the first assault on Mr 
Huntingdon. By the time the 
Danae’s Second Lieutenant, the 
Hon. James Rollo, had turned 
out, found his pistols, and given 
one of them to the Surgeon, all 
below were prisoners. Heron, 
arriving in the cabin a moment 
later, saw both Lord Proby and 
the Master bleeding from their 
wounds, Lieutenant Niven in 
his shirt with a drawn dirk, and 
the other officers in an irresolute 
and agitated group asking each 
other what arms were below and 
what ought to be done. Then 
five sheepish members of the 
Master’s watch made their 
appearance, with various uncon- 
vincing excuses for their incon- 
spicuous behaviour. There was 
no time to attend to them then, 
but at the subsequent court 
martial they had some awkward 
questions to answer. 

Below with the officers were 
forty loyal men, most of them 


, 
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still asleep in their hammocks. 
They were roused at once, and 
a search made for arms ; Joseph 
Harris, servant in the midship- 
men’s berth, who had been skulk- 
ing below from the Master’s 
watch, was ostentatiously active 
in this. But the mutineers had 
been before them; the arms 
chest was on deck, the arms 
from the store chest had been 
taken up too, and all that could 
be found below were four 
muskets, ten cutlasses, and some 
pocket pistols. All hope of 
forcing up the gratings was 
abandoned when the mutineers 
placed some of the ship’s boats 
upon them loaded with shot. 
So, for the moment there seemed 
no prospect of recapturing the 
deck; and as though to em- 


phasise the insolent triumph of 
the mutineers, and to discourage 


any attempt from below, one of 
them fired a pistol down through 
the main hatch. But Lord 
Proby was by no means without 
hope; if only the mutineers 
were forced to keep the seas, he 
could prevent their getting any 
water, and by this means oblige 
them to fight on fair terms. 

It is impossible to say what 
the mutineers did with the 
Danae during the night; prob- 
ably they lay-to somewhere 
north of Ushant. As the long 
hours passed, Lord Proby 
attempted the not very promis- 
ing task of coming to terms with 
them. He offered, if they would 
give up the ship, to go immedi- 
ately to Plymouth and transmit 
to the Admiralty any com- 
plaints they might have to make 
of the officers’ conduct. Lieuten- 
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ant Niven and then Mr Hendry, 
the Surgeon, were sent to pro- 
pose this by shouting up through 
the grating. But to all such 
blandishments the mautineers, 
not unnaturally, turned a deaf 
ear; once back at Plymouth it 
would not be the officers’ con- 
duct only that would receive 
official attention. Nevertheless 
Lord Proby persisted, and, 
doubting his own influence or 
that of his First Lieutenant, he 
sent the Danae’s Chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr Alsop. Twice the 
Chaplain came to exhort the 
men to return to their duty, 
but he was answered with insults 
by either Jackson or MacDonald, 
and no more attempts were 
made. At intervals through the 
night the voice of Williams 
could be heard cheering, and 
calling for a good look-out for- 
ward. So the hours passed. 

Dawn came at last, and Lieu- 
tenant Niven peered up through 
the after hatch. His view was 
limited, for the mizzen staysail 
and a number of capstan bars 
had been piled upon the grating; 
but he could see one man on 
guard armed with a cutlass and 
pistols, John Marret, whom he 
had pressed out of a privateer a 
few months before. Farther 
round he could see MacDonald, 
similarly armed, sitting on the 
larboard hammock nettings and 
apparently issuing orders. <A 
moment later noises forward 
suggested that the fore-topsail 
was being hoisted. The Danae 
was getting under way. 

In the cabin, charts and com- 
pass were hastily produced. 
From the course taken the 
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officers reckoned that they must 
be heading back towards the 
Passage du Four, and that 
probably Brest would be their 
destination. Lord Proby was 
all for chocking the rudder, 
and another black sheep from 
the Master’s watch was most 
active in searching for tools for 
this purpose. But on second 
thoughts it was decided to post- 
pone this action until they were 
through the passage and out in 
the main approach to Brest, 
where they might encounter 
some of our own cruisers off the 
Black Rocks. In the meantime 
Lord Proby sent Niven forward 
to knock out a bow scuttle on 
the larboard side, and to try 
and ascertain exactly where they 
were. Niven did so, and realised 
at once that the Danae had 


already entered the passage ; 


he recognised the coast as being 
near the village and fort of Le 
Conquét. In fact the Danae was 
coming right in among the con- 
voy she had chased the previous 
afternoon, but there was very 
little wind and she was hardly 
moving. 

Returning to the cabin to 
report, Niven found its oceu- 
pants faced with a new develop- 
ment: the Danae’s jolly-boat 
was being lowered from _ the 
stern, past the cabin windows. 
Apparently the end was to come 
sooner than expected, so Lord 
Bridport’s private signals, in 
their weighted chest, were con- 
signed to the deep; and there 
was nothing to do but wait. 

Jackson was off in the jolly- 
boat to explain matters to the 
puzzled and suspicious escort of 
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the convoy, the French National 
brig La Colombe. Meanwhile 
the Danae edged right in under 
the guns of Conquét, so close 
that Williams was able to hail 
them in French, asking them to 
send troops aboard; the watchers 
through the grating could see 
him with his hands cupped to 
his mouth as he shouted across 
the water. Then they heard 
boats approaching, and another 
mutineer, Moorland, welcoming 
them with: “Vive la Republique 
Frangaise’’; MacDonald could 
also be seen actively throwing 
ropes as they came alongside. 
Finally, at about two in the 
afternoon, the prisoners heard 
more boats and the trampling 
of many feet as a large body of 
French troops boarded the Danae. 
The Lieutenant of La Colombe, 
having asked Lord Proby to 
whom he would surrender, the 
latter spiritedly replied: ‘“ To 
the French Nation, but not to 
mutineers,’’ and this being under- 
stood the captives were allowed 
up, and the Danae became once 
more a French ship. 

Between three and four o’clock 
that afternoon the officers and 
loyal men were put ashore. As 
Lord Proby went over the side, 
MacDonald poured out a flood 
of abuse in a curious brand of 
French, presumably to impress 
his new Republican friends. 
““ Noblie de Diable! Noblie de 
Merdo!”’ he cried, pointing at 
his late captain, and then, find- 
ing the strain of the French 
language too much, he went on 
to shout accusations in an 
equally curious brand of nauti- 
eal English. 
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That was the last Lord Proby 
saw of his ship, but not the last 
he was to see of MacDonald. 
The mutineers were allowed to 
take the Danae on to Brest with 
the convoy next day. The 
distance was about fifteen miles, 
and as they rounded Pt. St 
Matthieu to head for the Goulet, 
two English frigates were seen 
cruising in the approach channel. 
The situation must have puzzled 
them, for Jackson hoisted signals 
in the Danae suggesting that 
she was in chase of the enemy. 
Captains Keates of the Boadicea 
and Gore of the Triton, who 
must have recognised the Danae, 
cannot have relished such an 
old trick being played on them ; 
but they were too far off to 
interfere, and the convoy entered 
Brest safely. 

In the prison at Brest officers 
and men of the Danae met again. 
Admiral Bruix received Lord 
Proby with the greatest polite- 
ness, and all the French officers 
expressed their utmost detesta- 
tion at the action of the muti- 
neers, although some acknow- 
ledged that they hoped to gain 
possession of our whole fleet in 
the same way. Captain Louis- 
Léon Jacob of the French Navy, 
until recently a prisoner in Eng- 
land, came nobly to the assist- 
ance of the officers, offering to 
change their Bank of England 
notes for French louis-d’or. As 
prisoners of war they were of 
course strictly confined, but they 
had a small yard for exercise. 
For the first twenty-four hours 
the mutineers were lodged in an 
outer enclosure of the same 
prison, and there were some 
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unpleasant encounters. Gardner 
was seen wearing Mr Hunting- 
don’s coat, and he was heard 
to express the wish that he had 
had not one cut at him but three 
or four. MacDonald was his 
usual abusive self, accusing 
Lieutenant Niven of keeping 
some of his back pay that 
had been due to him from 
the transport. And another 
mutineer, William Cootes, made 
use of such foul terms that 
the officers demanded protection 
from the French, or they would 
take the law into their own 
hands. 

However, this nuisance only 
lasted as long as the mutineers 
had access to the yard. It is 
satisfactory to record that their 
reception by the French was a 
great disappointment to them. 
The authorities absolutely re- 
fused to employ them in the 
French fleet, although about 
forty volunteered ; they argued 
very reasonably that men who 
could betray their own country 
were not likely to serve them 
well. Bitterly disillusioned, they 
were given six louis each, a pass- 
port to any French port they 
chose, and encouraged to make 
themselves scarce. Lord Proby 
affirmed later that not a house 
in Brest would take them in, and 
that they were frequently com- 
pelled to apply to the French 
Government for shelter. Soon 
some of the less prominent 
among them began to throw out 
hints that they had not been 
actively concerned in the mutiny, 
but had been asleep, or over- 
powered by the others. To any 
approach along these lines Lord 
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Proby showed an wncompromis- 
ing front. 

Three of the _ ringleaders 
received special consideration. 
A few days after the affair, 
explicit orders arrived from Paris, 
in the name of the First Consul 
himself, for Jackson, Williams, 
and Ignatius Feeny to be sent to 
the capital, along with the five 
Frenchmen taken out of the 
Plenty. What secrets lay behind 
that summons we shall probably 
never know ; they were all men 
with pasts. Probably something 
might have been gleaned from 
the notebook that Williams so 
desperately tried to destroy be- 
fore his capture a year later, and 
which Captain d’Auvergne 80 
carefully sealed up. But this is 
anticipating. 

One curious incident accom- 
panies the departure of Williams 
for Paris. Before he left, he came 
to the gate of the prisoners’ yard, 
looking for the late armourer of 
the Danae, Thomas Olding, with 
a petticoat belonging to Olding’s 
wife. Whatever the reason for 
his having this garment (and one 
fears it may not be wholly to the 
credit of Mrs Olding), he returned 
it, saying he was sorry for all 
that had happened and that he 
wished Olding well. Then he 
limped off (his foot had been 
hurt a few days before under 
one of the Danae’s 6-pounders). 
We shall meet him again. 

The system of Exchange by 
cartel was at that time operating 
smoothly, and few British sailors 
saw the inside of a French prison 
for long. Only twelve days after 
the mutiny, the first party from 
the Danae sailed from Morlaix 
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for Plymouth. On their arrival 
they discovered with disgust that 
a French version of the affair, 
crediting the five Frenchmen 
from the Plenty with the instiga- 
tion and direction of the mutiny, 
had been widely published 
and generally accepted. Public 
denials of this canard, some- 
times with considerable acerbity, 
gave relief to the ruffled feelings 
of the Danae’s officers while 
they waited for their former 
shipmates and the impending 
court martial. 

The rest of the prisoners were 
marched from Brest to the 
prison at Valenciennes. As they 
left the seaport they were dis- 
gusted by a final encounter with 
four of the mutineers, including 
the inevitable MacDonald, all 
flaunting Republican cockades 
in their hats. But at Valen- 
ciennes they did not stay long, 
and by the beginning of June 
the last of them were embarking 
for England from Dunkirk. 
Here, on the quayside, their 
number was reduced by one. 
Fleming, the man at the wheel 
when the mutiny started, had 
done nothing to help the officers 
and had stayed on deck during 
the night with the mutineers. 
Later he rejoined the loyalists, 
and he had been with them right 
up to the moment of embarka- 
tion for England. Now his 
heart failed him; he slipped 
away and was not seen again. 
Probably he was wise. 

The Court met on _ board 
H.M.S. Gladiator at Portsmouth 
on the 17th June. Lord Proby 
took such exception to the con- 
duct of the six men of the 
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Master’s watch that they were 
taken into custody. When Mr 
Huntingdon was asked if he had 
not called out for help, he 
replied with feeling: ‘I believe 
they might have heard me all 
over the ship.”’ Most of these 
men had been officers’ servants, 
but Mr Huntingdon was so 
vague in his evidence that the 
Court did not think it worth 
while pursuing them. In the 
end Lord Proby, his officers, and 
such of the ship’s company as 
were present, were honourably 
acquitted, the Court giving its 
opinion that they had ‘ made 
every exertion in their power to 
quell the mutiny and preserve 
his Majesty’s ship.” 

So ends the story of the Danae. 
The ship herself, received back 
into the Navy of the French 
Republic, disappears from the 
records—on this side of the 
Channel at any rate. Perhaps 
she lived long and dangerously, 
dodging between our cruisers 
and the coasts of France; per- 
haps as a commerce raider or 
privateer, she perished far off 
in distant, lonely seas; or per- 
haps she was allowed to moulder 
gently to her end, along with so 
many other neglected and un- 
appreciated warships of the First 
Empire. 

Jackson, too, disappears, but 
not all the mutineers won that 
obscurity which alone could give 
them safety. Debarred from 
the French Navy, but with no 
other calling than the sea, most 
of them elected to serve in 
French privateers, and so active 
was the naval war among the 
light craft that the first of them 
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had fallen into our hands before 
Lord Proby faced his court 
martial at Portsmouth. Once 
again the Indefatigable appears 
on the scene; for it was she 
that captured, on the 12th June 
1800, the privateer brig Le 
Vengeur, two days out from 
Bordeaux for the coast of Brazil. 
No one recognised, among the 
hundred prisoners landed from 
her, John Marret, who had 
stood guard over the Danae’s 
after hatch; for, being a Jersey 
man, he spoke fluent French. 
For some months he escaped 
detection among the _ four 
hundred Frenchmen in the Mill 
Prison. Then, on the morning 
of Sunday the 24th August, an 
identity parade was held, all the 
prisoners were mustered, and 
the wretched man was horrified 
to see his late First Lieutenant 
coming down the ranks. Niven 
had been searching the prison 
hulks without any success, but 
he recognised Marret at once. 
On the 2nd September he was 
tried, and a week later hanged 
on board the frigate Pique in 
Plymouth. 

Marret was the first. The 
next was MacDonald. In 
December 1800 this man had 
managed to ship on board the 
Bilboa, an American schooner, 
at San Sebastian, but unfortun- 
ately for him, in May 1801, she 
visited the port of London. For 
a fortnight she lay alongside the 
tender opposite the Tower and 
the ex-mutineer lay low. But 
at last the attractions of the 
shore proved too much for him. 
With an American protection, 
and disguised as an American 
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seaman, even to his ear-rings, 
he was walking down a street in 
Wapping towards the end of 
May when, by a remarkable 
coincidence (if it was a coinci- 
dence), he ran into Lieutenant 
Niven, and was instantly seized. 
He was tried at Sheerness on 
the 10th June, Lord Proby 
appearing as prosecutor, and 
insisted that he was Samuel 
Higgins, an American seaman, 
and that a mistake had been 
made; Lord Proby he denied 
ever having seen before. But 
when he was arrested by Niven 
he had incautiously blurted out 
that the mutiny had been “ all 
Lord Proby’s fault’’; though 
he got over this with a story of 
how he met Jackson and Feeny 
at Bordeaux, and heard all about 
it from them. 

The defence MacDonald put 


up reads most convincingly. He 
must have been very plausible, 


and plainly the Court was 
not happy in its mind. Lord 
Proby was definite enough, how- 
ever, and vehemently corrobor- 
ated by Niven. ‘“ Do you know 
the prisoner?” the latter was 
asked. “I do, perfectly,’ he 
replied. A _ little later they 
repeated the question: ‘“ Are 
you positive the prisoner is the 
man?’ “Tam as positive that 
the prisoner is the man, as that 
I exist,’ was Niven’s answer. 
And that settled the fate of 
MacDonald. 

Bound up with the papers of 
his case may still be seen his 
final appeal for mercy, insist- 
ing to the last that there had 
been some mistake, and carefully 
and boldly signed ‘ Sammuel 
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Higgins.’ And next to it is his 
Certificate of U.S. citizenship, 
signed by the American Consul 
at Lisbon and dated the 27th 
December 1798. It is a stiff, 
yellow document, much worn 
and folded, the paper very 
thick, and states that Samuel 
Higgins, aged twenty - five, 
height 5 feet seven and a half 
inches, with blue eyes, is a 
native of Hadden, Connecticut. 
Sympathy is certainly wasted 
on this man, but even now 
there is something pathetic 
and appealing about these two 
documents, buried for a century 
and a half in the dusty archives 
of the Admiralty and the Record 
Office. According to a contem- 
porary account, “‘he behaved 
with the most hardened depravity 
to the last.” 

It has already been hinted that 
there was something mysterious 
about John Williams,  ex- 
privateersman of Le Bordelais, 
mutineer of the Danae, and, at 
the time of his capture, seaman 
on board the American ship 
Statira in Jersey. The Statira’s 
Mate, Mr Shanks, informed 
against him, and they took him 
with difficulty. His notebook 
he made desperate attempts to 
throw overboard, but it hit the 
rigging and fell back on the deck. 
Probably no one will ever know 
what it contained, or why he 
was summoned to Paris. He 
met the fate of the others. 

It were unprofitable to pursue 
the fates of the other mutineers. 
A rumour reached England that 
many of them had engaged 
themselves on two notorious 
privateers sailing out of Bor- 
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deaux, La Belléne and La Grande 
Mouche. Of these, the first lost 
most of her men in a fierce action 
off the Portuguese coast in 
November 1800, while in the 
following March La Grande 
Mouche was driven ashore and 
destroyed, off the western islands 
of Spain, by H.M.S. Diamond. 
Probably these two affairs saw 
the end of most of them. They 
were obscure men, and after 
this lapse of time their fates can 
never be known. 

Not so that of Lord Proby. 
Two years after the mutiny he 
was given the frigate Amelia of 
forty-four guns. Wesee him fora 
few months during the short-lived 
truce of Amiens, transporting 
discharged seamen back to 
Ireland, and returning Dutch 
emigrant troops to their native 
country. He entered Parlia- 
ment, and in the House of 
Commons took up arms on 
behalf of a Plymouth ship- 
wright, discharged after thirty 
years’ service: this was the time 
of Lord St Vincent’s vigorous 
but unpopular Naval reforms, 
and the brusque reply on the 
part of the Minister, that the 
man had been discharged for 
neglect, seems effectually to have 
quenched his Lordship’s crusad- 
ing zeal. When the war broke 
out again, the Amelia cruised 
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successfully in the Channel for 
a while; then in May 1804 she 
sailed from Portsmouth with 
the West Indies convoy, and 
the shadows begin to close about 
her. The deadly Yellow Fever 
made the West Indies the grave- 
yard of half the naval forces on 
the station, and a grim fore- 
varning of what the Amelia 
might expect lay at Antigua, 
where the frigate Carysfort 
(significant name) was unrigged 
and laid up for want of men. 
Fifty survivors, all that re- 
mained of her ship’s company, 
were convalescing in a sail-loft 
ashore; the rest were dead. 
The Amelia was at Barbados 
when the scourge struck her in 
October. The story may best be 
told by one of her few surviving 
officers, in a letter to his mother 


in the city of Worcester :— 


‘23rd November 1804. 


I embrace the opportunity of 
this packet to prevent any uneasi- 
ness on your part, or any of our 
family, as to my death, which I 
understand is enclosed in the report 
of those officers who died on board 
the Amelia when I belonged to her. 
We had the misfortune to lose, in 
the course of ten days, the Captain, 
fourteen other officers, and about 
eighty men of a malignant fever; 
few of them lived thirty-six hours 
after the first attack... .” 
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GOOD HUNTING. 


BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


Last week my wife told me 
that if I did not do something 
about clearing up my old junk 
in the box-room she would do it 
herself, a threat that caused me 
to depart immediately, deter- 
mined to make a job of it once 
and for all. I surveyed the 
chaos with a Napoleonic eye, 
endeavouring to appreciate the 
situation and make a plan. 
Then the eye fell on a curiously 
shaped book bound in blue 
leather, and I was lost. An hour 
later my lady came up to inspect 
progress, and I was banished 
forthwith to my study, but 
still clutching that precious 
volume. 

It was my game-book; a 
record, faithfully kept, of over 
thirty years of Shikar, mostly in 
India and the Far East, but 
with the flavouring of an odd 
day with the partridges in Nor- 
folk, or ferreting on a frosty 
morning on the Cumberland 
Fells. As I turned the pages, 
the years dropped away, and 
incidents, places, and people, 
long forgotten in the hurly- 
burly of modern existence, came 
once more to vivid, palpitating 
life. The entries themselves 
were little more than a bald 
statement of facts, with here 
and there an illuminating para- 
graph or a rather pathetic 
attempt at illustration. 


One such 
follows :— 


entry read as 

“GoGRA BLock. HOSHANGA- 
BAD Dtvistion. One month. 
Self with Major and Mrs Irvine. 
Two Tiger, one Panther, one 
Sambur. Birds various, Red 
Jungle Fowl, Pea Fowl, Green 
Pigeon, Quail, etc.: about 20 
brace. A grand New Year's 
holiday. Very lucky to get 
second tiger. Luckier still a 
third tiger didn’t get me! I 
joined the Irvines after a blank 
fortnight in Seeonee District.” 


like 
but 


It reads, now, rather 
a Summary of Evidence ; 
what a time we had ! 

After finishing a 
course at Pachmarhi, I had 
crossed the Mahdeo Hills to a 
block in the Seeonee District. 
It was Christmas-time, and I 
spent a very pleasant holiday, 
but with little or no success. 
True, I had seen, and sat on, 
the reputed Council Rock of the 
Mowgli stories, the authenticity 
of which I am not prepared to 
guarantee; but I[ had most 
certainly visited the Waingunga 
Gorge where Mowgli made his 
famous leap into the pool, and 
to the safety of Kaa’s coils, 
with the Red Dog leader 
snapping at his shoulder. The 
bees were still there, clotted 
myriads of them, and the place 
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smelt, sickly sweet, of death and 
decay. 

As I say, I had no success 
in this block, but I missed 
an enormous panther entirely 
through my own fault. 

One of my bodas (young 
bullocks), tied up as bait, had 
been tethered at the junction of 
a wide, dry nullah and a small 
‘lead’; in this case a jungle 
path running back into the 
jungle. Early one morning, 
making the usual round with 
my shikaris, I found that one of 
the bodas had been killed. The 
carease was still there, and a 
glance at it told me it was a 
panther and not a tiger that had 
killed. Since there had been 
no drag I had, perforce, to sit 
up on the spot, and the only 
possible place for a machan was 


in a clump of bamboo which 
gave a very precarious resting- 
place for the charpoy that I 


used as a platform. It was 
only about eight feet above the 
ground and I camouflaged it as 
well as I could. 

Jaitoo, my head _ shikari, 
appeared unduly excited about 
the whole affair, and after ques- 
tioning him I learnt that a 
‘ burra bagheera’ had been caus- 
ing a lot of damage among the 
herds: Jaitoo was convinced 
by the size of the pug-marks 
that this was the culprit. 

Knowing the uncertainty of a 
panther’s movements I got up 
into the machan early, about 
3 P.M., prepared to stay the night. 

To me certainly, and, I think, 
to most people who have spent 
any time in the Indian jungles, 
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the greatest joy lies in watching 
the animals going about their 
everyday business in their own 
domains, unhampered by the 
fear of man. The only way to 
achieve this satisfactorily is to 
fade out of the picture and keep 
absolutely still. Here was such 
an opportunity. As soon as my 
shikaris left me and returned to 
their village they became the 
centre of attraction while I, 
hidden in the bamboo clump, 
was forgotten. Thus, when the 
sound of their footsteps died 
away, the jungle dwellers re- 
sumed their normal oecupations, 
without any suspicion. 

The kill was partly hidden 
under a slight overhang of the 
nullah bank and no vultures had 
spotted it. But the crows had, 
and were perched all about, 
peering around for possible 
danger and cawing _ softly. 
Every now and again one would 
pluck up courage and alight on 
the carcase, tear off a mouth- 
ful and flutter back to the 
safety of a high branch, looking 
the very embodiment of guilt. 
Like myself they did not fancy 
bamboo as a safe perch, so I was 
left undisturbed and undis- 
covered. A cheetah hind and 
fawn tiptoed down to drink on 
the other side of the nullah 
where there was a small pool. 
It was a lovely sight. The 
hind, her white spots standing 
out vividly against the deep 
brown of her coat, was waggling 
her ears to all points of the 
compass to get the earliest 
possible warning of any danger, 
while the fawn followed close 
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at her heels. They drank, and 
then slipped back into the 
jungles by the way they had 
come. <A few minutes later 
there was an awful rumpus in 
the undergrowth behind me. I 
thought it was a bear, and got 
my rifle ready ; for, although I 
had no desire to shoot one, I 
had visions of an angry ‘ Bhalu’ 
trying to shake me off my perch. 
After about five minutes—it 
seemed hours—of snufflings and 
gruntings, the mystery appeared : 
& porcupine, intent on hunting 
for grubs under the rotting logs 
and leaves and not caring a hoot 
for panthers or such-like vermin. 
He disappeared, and as the sun 
began to set behind a small hill, 
immediately facing me across 
the nullah, the jungles fell quiet. 
[ fixed my night-firing torch to 
my rifle to avoid undue move- 
ment later, had a drink of 
coffee, and waited. 

Suddenly one of the crows 
gave a warning croak—almost 
a bark—and they all flew off 
across the nullah and settled 
high up in some trees, cawing 
angrily. Down the opposite 
bank, stepping quietly and 
daintily, came the largest 
panther I have ever seen. He 
took not the slightest notice of 
the abuse the crows were hurl- 
ing at him, but jumped down 
into the bed of the nullah and 
sat down to survey the scene, 
his coat gleaming like gold 
where the sun’s rays struck it. 
For some seconds he sat motion- 
less; then he came on again 
slowly. Right in the middle of 
the nullah he sat down again on 
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the sand, and from that moment 
he seemed to think there was 
something curious about my 
bamboo clump. His reactions 
were 80 funny that I nearly 
laughed out loud. He behaved 
exactly as a monkey does when 
worried or suspicious. He low- 
ered his head and looked at me 
from under half-shut lids; he 
raised his head high and gazed 
down his nose at me as if to say, 
“ Really, and who might you 
be, trespassing on my pre- 
serves ?”’ Then he would look 
away for seconds at a time 
pretending no interest what- 
ever, until suddenly, like a flash, 
his eyes would be back boring 
holes in my hiding-place. But 
[I never moved, and at last he 
was satisfied. Having made up 
his mind he did not falter for a 
second, but came straight on to 
the kill and began to eat. He 
was crouching with his back to 
me and I raised my rifle slowly, 
confident in the knowledge that 
he could see no movement. As 
I was bringing the butt into 
my shoulder the rays of the 
setting sun shone straight into 
the lens of my torch and made 
a flicker of reflected light on the 
ground beside him. Before I 
could fire there was a tremen- 
dous scatteration of sand and 
the next instant he was going 
at full gallop across the nullah. 
There, to my great surprise, he 
sat down again and stared at 
me. He was too far off to risk 
a shot, and the old devil knew it. 
He sat for a full minute, then 
yawned insultingly, and quietly 
melted into the shadows. 
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We all learn by experience, 
but I should have known better 
than to fix a torch while there 
was any possible danger of 
reflection from sun or moon. 


I joined the Irvines at the 
Hoshangabad block in mid- 
January, a perfect time of year 
in the Central Provinces with 
hot, but not too hot, days, cold 
nights and fresh, jungle-scented 
dawns. The ensuing month was 
remarkable —I almost wrote 
notorious—for the good luck we 
had as regards our ‘ bag’ and 
the astounding fortune that 
attended us, insomuch as we all 
returned to tell the tale. 

I had been shooting big game 
for several years, but was by no 
means an expert; the Irvines 
had only just arrived out from 


Home and knew nothing about 
India, let alone the jungles. I 


was determined to look after 
them and, if possible, give them 
a good time, and this determina- 
tion led me to attempt a little 
too much, with nearly fatal 
consequences. In the light of 
subsequent events this should 
be remembered. 

To begin with, I did all 
the right things. I took them 
out ‘scatter-gun’ shooting, well 
away from the tiger area, partly 
to let them get the feel of the 
country, and partly to impress 
the shikaris ; for I knew Irvine 
was a first-class shot and it 
would give them confidence in 
the sahibs for the more serious 
work later on. This may sound 
unnecessary, but once your shik- 
aris, or beaters, get the impres- 
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sion that you either cannot 
shoot straight or are scared, you 
might as well pack up and go 
home, for you will never see a 
tiger. 

Next I spent three days with 
them walking all over the block, 
learning the lie of the land and 
teaching them the theory of the 
sport; and then, finally, we tied 
up. From the very first week 
luck was with us. I had four 
bodas out, and on the third day 
we had a kill. The bullock had 
been tethered in a river - bed, 
which still contained water, and 
close by were two tracks leading 
into light jungle and circling 
a small hill. There they joined, 
and the one track led back into 
thicker jungle about two hundred 
yards away. 

The pug-marks told us that a 
large tigress had killed, dragged 
up one of the tracks, and, after 
watering in the river, had re- 
turned to lie up near the kill. 
It looked a straightforward beat, 
and so it proved to be. I put 
Irvine and his wife in a machan 
right on the junction of the two 
tracks behind the hill, carefully 
‘stopped’ the jungle on each 
side of both tracks to ensure 
that the tigress would not break 
out of the beat through the light 
jungle, then went back myself 
to another machan, where the 
thick jungle began, lest Irvine 
should miss or wound the beast. 

The beat started from the 
river and was remarkable in 
that no beast or bird came out, 
except the tigress. She walked 
calmly and slowly up the left- 
hand path right to the foot of 
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Irvine’s tree, where he killed 
her with his first shot. She 
was a good tigress, eight feet 
two inches between pegs; but 
Irvine was inclined to be scorn- 
ful of the whole business and 
thought there was more fun to 
be had shooting pheasants in 
his native Shropshire. He was 
soon to learn, though I doubt if 
he called it ‘ fun.’ 

About a week later we had 
another kill. The topography 
of this beat was quite different 
from the first one. A small dry 
nullah about twenty feet wide 
was crossed by a footpath lead- 
ing to a village two miles distant. 
Here we had tied up. Five 
yards away another very small 
nullah, practically a ditch, ran 
into the bigger nullah, and close 
by was a pool of water. The 


tiger had ‘dragged’ into the 


jungle via the ditch and had 
watered at the pool. Then he 
had returned to lie up near his 
kill. A few crows, perched high 
in a tree nearby, appeared inter- 
ested in something going on 
below them, and convinced me 
that the tiger was still there. 
One main principle for all 
beats is that you must try and 
ease the tiger along towards 
some place where he naturally 
wants to go. If you try to force 
him you are asking for trouble. 
He will become frightened, and, 
apart from taking no notice of 
the ‘stops,’ may break back 
among the beaters. Since a 
frightened tiger is an angry 
tiger the results may well be 
disastrous. When he is dis- 
turbed by the noise of the beat 
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during his afternoon sleep, he 
wants, above everything else, 
to get away to other, quieter 
jungles by the easiest possible 
way, and he will even climb a 
hill for preference. Knowledge 
of this helped me to decide the 
direction of the beat and the 
positioning of the machan and 
the ‘ stops.’ 

The only possible way to beat 
was along the line of the main 
nullah itself, carefully stop- 
ping one or two small leads 
similar to the one into which 
he had ‘ dragged,’ lest he should 
take it into his head to do some- 
thing unusual. It was my turn 
for the best position, so I built 
a machan covering the nullah 
itself, about five hundred yards 
from the kill. Irvine I put in a 
tree about fifty yards to my 
left, overlooking a belt of thicker 
jungle which the tiger might 
feasibly use. Mrs Irvine was 
with me, and I gave her two 
spare rounds for my -475, and 
my whistle, the latter for use, 
in emergency, to warn the 
beaters. The whole area was 
very carefully stopped; in fact 
I think I used about forty 
stops and seventy beaters. 

The beat started about 3 P.M., 
and from the very beginning that 
tiger was suspicious and angry, 
for I heard him roar immediately 
the noise began. A sambur 
stag broke out after about ten 
minutes, and two minutes later 
[ heard No. 6 stop, on my right, 
cough. Another pause, and then 
No. 3 on my left, not far from 
Irvine’s machan, clapped loudly. 
I swung round to face the new 
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direction and saw a large tiger 
drop quietly off a small bank 
and come straight towards me. 
He was walking quickly, looking 
over his shoulder and snarling 
with rage. Then everything 
happened at once. I was just 
getting my sights on to him 
when a shot rang out from 
Irvine’s machan and the tiger 
spun round like a top, throwing 
up clouds of sand. I fired, and 
clean missed in the flurry, but 
gave him my second barrel and 
dropped him flat on his back. 
Keeping my eyes on the tiger I 
whispered fiercely to Mrs Irvine, 
‘“ Ammunition — quick!” She 
handed me something and I 
struggled for a second to get it 
into the breech. It would not go 
in, and, glancing down, I dis- 
covered she had given me the 
whistle! Before I could snatch 
the two rounds from her the 
tiger had got up and gone off at 
full gallop straight underneath 
our tree. For a few seconds I 
was so angry I could hardly 
speak. Irvine’s shot was, of 
course, inexcusable, and he 
admitted afterwards that he 
could only see the hindquarters 
and head when he fired, but 
“hoped to hit him at the base 
of the brain’’! Actually, as we 
discovered later, he had merely 
snicked him close to his tail. 
Well, there it was; and there 
was I, with a wounded tiger and 
two complete novices on my 
hands, and it was up to me to 
do something about it. The 
whistle business was entirely 
my own fault ; for I should have 
known better than to have 
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anyone—let alone a novice— 
in the machan with me. But 
that did not make things any 
better, or improve my temper, 
for, truth to tell, I was very 
frightened. 

My bearer, who was doing 
‘ back-stop’ about forty yards 
behind my machan, brought the 
only gleam of hope. He was 
convinced the beast was hard 
hit ; for he had seen him stagger 
and fall near his tree, and was 
certain he would not go far. 
We waited nearly an hour to let 
his wounds stiffen up; then I 
called up the shikaris and 
evolved a plan of campaign. 

Irvine, stout fellow, insisted 
on taking part in the follow-up, 
for which I was very thankful, 
knowing he would not lose his 
head in an emergency. Mrs 
Irvine was sent home, escorted 
by some fifty beaters and my 
orderly. Luckily the way back 
to camp was in the opposite 
direction to that taken by the 
tiger. She began to take a 
touching farewell of both of us, 
which did not improve my 
morale. Then we started off. 
I will not go into details of the 
follow-up. We did it more or 
less the correct way, by bounds 
from tree to tree, and at last my 
head shikari reported he could 
see something in the grass. I 
climbed his tree and sat beside 
him on a branch; but, except 
for some slight movement, could 
see nothing. Consequently I 
motioned to the second shikari 
to climb up into another tree 
about five yards nearer, while I 
descended to cover his move- 
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ment. Irvine was standing at 
the foot of my tree and I had 
just joined him when there 
came a yell from the head 
shikari above us. ‘* Bagh, sahib, 
Bagh!” I had a momentary 
glimpse of the second shikari 
taking a standing jump of about 
ten feet into the nearest tree, and 
then, out from the long grass in 
front of us, his tail straight up 
and his jaws a bloody, mangled 
mess, came the Bagh. 

He was snarling fearfully and 
moved like a snake striking, but 
luckily we both kept our heads, 
and our two -475 shells struck 
him, almost together, through 
his chest and so into his heart. 
He turned a complete somersault 
and landed, stone dead, exactly 
two yards from our feet. 

Apart from the relief I was 
more than glad that we killed 
him, because my earlier shot had 
smashed his lower jaw, and he 
would only have died in agony 
some days later. 

When we got back to camp 
we broke all rules and raided the 
First Aid box. I had about the 
stiffest brandy I have ever drunk. 
He measured nine feet three 
inches—a very nice tiger. 


Four nights later I had an 
experience that, even today, 
causes me an occasional night- 
mare. 

How anybody with the ex- 
perience and knowledge that 
I had at that time could have 
behaved so incredibly foolishly 
will pass the comprehension of 
any old shikaris who may read 
this yarn. But I would ask 
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them to remember what I have 
said previously. I was obsessed 
with the idea that the Irvines, 
being new to the job, needed 
help and protection; and that 
obsession coloured all my sub- 
sequent actions. 

Towards the end of our leave 
we were running short of money 
for beats, so one night I decided 
—the Irvines being tired and 
wanting to go to bed early—to 
tie up for tiger as usual and sit 
up over the boda myself if I got a 
kill. I chose the spot with great 
care ; for I was tying so that the 
tiger could not drag. But he 
would have to be able to eat 
comfortably in the shade and 
have water handy, and the kill 
had to be somewhere under 
cover where the vultures could 
not get at it. 

The boda was taken the first 


night, and after a very quiet 


inspection just after dawn, 
which revealed no sign of the 
tiger, I returned to camp for 
breakfast and to make my 
preparations, leaving one of 
the boda men up a tree as a 
silent watch. 

About 3 p.M., in the heat of 
the day, [I went back accom- 
panied by two shikaris, with all 
the kit necessary for putting up 
& machan and ensuring myself 
the maximum of comfort for a 
long, cold night. The boda man 
reported no movement, so I 
sent him home and stood on 
guard while the shikaris shinned 
up the bare trunk of a tree and 
made my machan, letting down 
the rope-ladder for me to use 
when they were ready. By 4.30 

82 
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P.M. I was in the machan fortified 
by cushions, blankets, a packet 
of sandwiches, and a Thermos of 
hot soup. I made certain that I 
had a clear view of the kill and 
that there were no leaves or 
branches to reflect light and 
blind my vision at the critical 
moment, should old Shere Khan 
return to his dinner. Then I 
sent the shikaris off to a tree 
about seven hundred yards away 
with orders to stay there until 
8 P.M. After that they were to 
return to camp. But if they 
heard a shot, then they were to 
approach to within about four 
hundred yards of my tree, and, 
if they had heard no whistle, 
wait a few minutes and then 
come up. If I wounded the 
tiger, I would stay where I was 
and blow the whistle to warn 
them to keep clear. 

There was a curious, deathly 
stillness over the jungles that 
evening. Contrary to usual 
custom hardly anything stirred, 
and except for a peacock, who 
strutted down to the water in 
all the glory of his full plumage, 
accompanied by two or three 
rather drab-looking wives, I saw 
no living thing. Even the crows 
and monkeys were missing and, 
somehow, I began to feel de- 
pressed and nervous. I suddenly 
remembered stories I had heard 
of a man-eater haunting some 
villages about thirty miles away, 
and tigers, I knew, could travel 
a long way in a night. 
or not that influenced my sub- 
sequent actions I do not know, 
but let the story speak for itself. 

Just at sunset there were 
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stealthy rustlings in the jungle 
behind me, and I sat tensed and 
ready for an early visit from the 
tiger. But nothing happened, 
and after half an hour or so I 
relaxed and had a cautious meal. 
With the last of the light I 
checked up on my firing posi- 
tion, saw that my ammunition, 
whistle, torch—in addition to 
the one fixed on my rifle I had 
a big one that gave out a beam 
like a motor head-lamp—were all 
in place, and then, wrapping the 
blanket round my legs and 
making myself as comfortable 
as possible, I settled down for a 
long wait. 

About 9 p.m. I heard a faint 
movement below me—then the 
sound of eating. I knew it was 
not the tiger because—how shall 
[ put it—the sounds were small. 
You can sense the weight behind 
the sound of a tiger’s footsteps, 
or even the noise of him tearing 
the flesh of his victim ; but these 
were small, niggardly little 
sounds. I waited a few minutes 
and then did the first of my 
incredibly stupid acts. I had 
a store of small stones to drive 
off vultures, but instead of 
dropping one on to the carcase 
[ turned on my big torch. The 
brilliant light illuminated two 
small jackal on the kill. They 
stood for a second, frozen with 
surprise, then scampered off into 
the darkness. At the same 
moment I was dimly conscious 
of more, and heavier, rustlings 
in the jungle behind me, though 
that did not register on my mind 
until later. Silence fell again, 
and, except for the mosquitoes, 
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I might have been alone in the 
world. 

I began to feel sleepy, and was 
seriously thinking of bedding 
down properly, covering my 
head with the blanket and let- 
ting the tiger and the mosquitoes 
do their damnedest, when I 
heard a sound that made me sit 
up and shiver. It was the loud 
purring of a cat, the sort of 
purring your pet tabby makes 
when she rubs up against you 
knowing her milk is due, and it 
seemed to come from all points 
of the compass at once. 

Instinctively I knew it was my 
tiger, and I tried desperately to 
think out what his tactics would 
be. I had heard a tiger snarl 
and whine and roar, but never 
before had I heard that nerve- 
destroying purr. 

I find it very difficult to 
describe what went through my 
mind because, set down in cold 
print, it sounds so incredibly 
stupid. Be that as it may, 
however, I reasoned something 
like this. Jackal, I knew, hunted 
with tiger, but they did not go 
first on to the kill. They were 
glad to accept, like Lazarus, the 
crumbs that were left from his 
Lordship’s table. Therefore, 
since I had seen jackal, there 
could be no tiger. But that did 
not account for that devastating 
purr, and I knew my reasoning 
was faulty. My thoughts went 
back to the man-eater and the 
story of his latest victim, a 
woman, who was pulled out of 
a hut while sleeping with her 
husband ; and I thought again 
of our two little 160-lb. tents 
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pitched a quarter of a mile from 
the village where Irvine and his 
wife were sleeping, sublimely 
unconscious of any danger. I 
decided to get back there at all 
costs. 

The machan had been built 
about fifteen feet up a tree 
which possessed no branches for 
twelve feet or so. To get up to 
it I had used the small rope- 
ladder. My ammunition - bag 
was tied to a branch to prevent 
it from falling, and my haver- 
sack containing the Thermos and 
torch was on the charpoy. I 
unrolled the ladder, fixed the 
hooks over another branch, and, 
with the rifle in my left hand 
and the haversack slung over 
my shoulder, began to descend. 
My intention was to take a 
couple of steps down the ladder, 
then untie the ammunition-bag 
and drop it, and so reach the 
earth complete with torch and 
weapons. 

Unfortunately things did not 
work out like that. As I leant 
forward to untie the bag the 
hooks slipped and I was precipi- 
tated about twelve feet flat on 
to my back with the haversack 
beneath me. Luckily, my rifle 
was still in my hand, undamaged. 
I was badly winded, and lay for 
a moment making those awful 
gasping noises one does on these 
occasions. Then I sat up and 
listened. There was not a sound, 
and after a minute or so I began 
to take stock of the position. I 
took the torch out of the haver- 
sack and switched it on. No 
result. The bulb had been 
broken in my fall. I tried the 
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torch on my rifle, and a thin 
beam of light shone out into the 
surrounding darkness. That, at 
least, was something, although 
it made the jungles seem more 
dark and mysterious than ever. 
I shone it up into the tree and 
realised I had no possible hope 
of retrieving my ammunition. 
So there it was. I had two 
rounds in my rifle and no reserve ; 
I had a tiny torch which shone a 
beam of about twenty feet; it 
was 10 P.M., and I was two miles 
from camp. I could, of course, 
have climbed another tree and 
spent a miserable, though safe, 
night, clinging like an ape to a 
topmost branch, but—and I am 
not trying to appear brave— 
that never occurred to me. The 


old obsession took hold again. 
There was possible danger in 


camp and I had to get back. 
And 80 I started walking along 
the quite well-defined path lead- 
ing to the village, waving my 
rifle (and torch) in all directions 
and singing ‘‘ Annie Laurie” to 
keep any self-respecting wild 
beast at bay. 

I had not gone more than a 
hundred yards before I stopped 
dead and my song faded out 
like the moan of a _ pricked 
balloon. 

The purr had begun again ! 

It is at this moment, of 
course, that the story should 
end, and that infuriating sen- 
tence “to be continued next 
week ”’ inserted at the bottom 
of the page. But I am not 
writing thrillers by instalments; 
merely attempting to describe, 
soberly, actual facts. Conse- 
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quently it must, I fear, come as 
rather an anticlimax to have to 
state that nothing did happen, 
although to this day I do not 
know why. Suffice to say that 
just as the wolf-pack, in the 
‘First Jungle Book,’ ‘ ringed’ 
old Buldheo, the village hunter, 
so did that tiger ‘ring’ me. For 
just short of the two miles that 
ghastly noise continued, now on 
this side, now on that; some- 
times dropping to a low, menac- 
ing growl and at other times 
rising to a snarling, high-pitched 
whine that literally caused me 
to stop breathing. But never 
did it reach the crescendo of the 
full-throated roar that betokens 
the charge. Scared stiff, I still 
had enough sense left not to run, 
and all the time I sang, laughed, 
and shouted, waving my rifle 
and pointing my pathetic little 
light in the direction from which 
I imagined the noise came. 

I got a grain of consolation 
by realising that the loss of my 
ammunition meant nothing ; for 
I should have been extremely 
lucky, if anything had happened, 
to get in more than one shot, let 
alone being able to reload. 

At long last the lights of the 
village appeared. I yelled for 
my shikaris and they came dash- 
ing along the track waving 
hurricane-lamps, convinced with- 
out doubt, but with infinite 
reason, that the sahib was mad. 

Then, and then only, the 
purring ceased. 

I woke the Irvines, who were 
sleeping peacefully in their tent, 
and began, breathlessly, to tell 
them of my experience. All 
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Irvine did was to ask, peevishly, 
if I had not anything better to do 
than to go traipsing about the 
countryside at night. Then he 
turned over and went to sleep 
again. Truly “‘ a prophet is not 
without honour. . .” 

It was long before I myself 
slept that night. I kept turning 
over in my mind the events of 
the evening and trying to find 
a suitable solution for what had 
really happened. I evolved one 
at last, but realised that it could 
not be substantiated without 
evidence, so I determined to go 
back to the scene of things as 
early as possible to see if any 
clues we might find would fit 
my theory. After an early 
breakfast I started off with the 
two shikaris and retraced my 
steps along the path I had used 
the night before. 

Two hundred yards from camp 
we came on the well-defined 
tracks of a tigress leading away 
from camp. They followed the 
path right back to the machan, 
where they were lost in the 
undergrowth. At frequent inter- 
vals, at over twenty places in all, 
a tigress’s tracks crossed the 
path. Very careful inspec- 
tion and measurement of these 
two tracks convinced me and 
the shikaris, who were expert 
trackers, that they were made 
by the same animal, and it was 
easy to see that the criss-cross 
tracks were made first, before 
those that led straight back to 
the machan. 

On arrival at the machan we 
found the kill almost entirely 
demolished, and pug-marks of a 
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tiger and tigress. At this stage 
my tracking ability failed com- 
pletely, but the shikaris were 
able to follow the tiger’s track 
back to a spot about thirty 
yards behind my machan where 
he had lain up after killing. 

We then began to retrace our 
steps, and, starting with the 
first crossing track of the tigress 
we came to, and with one 
shikari on one side of the path 
and one on the other, while I 
kept to the main path, we traced 
out, slowly but exactly, that 
tigress’s movements. 

At no time had she gone more 
than forty yards from the path, 
and twice she had lain down 
within a few feet of my own 
tracks, but whether before or 
after my passing it was im- 
possible to say. 

That is all I know, and those 
were all the clues. Why the 
jackal came first on to the kill ; 
why neither tiger nor tigress 
attacked me; whether or not 
they were working in conjunc- 
tion as, I believe, African lions 
do, these are questions I cannot 
answer. But the lessons learnt 
from the tracks fitted the vague 
theory I had formed in the 
night and do give at least a 
plausible solution. 

I believe the animals were 
mates and the tiger, like a good 
husband, was going to share 
his meal with his wife. While 
lying up after killing he saw the 
preparations being made for my 
machan and was quite well 
aware I was up the tree. So he 
went back to warn his wife— 
remember I had heard rustlings 
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at sunset—and then returned and 
sat back with an “after you, 
Claude” attitude while letting 
the jackal have first whack, 
just to see what would happen. 
The light from my torch must 
have been more or less what he 
expected, but the brilliant illu- 
mination upset him a bit, hence 
the further rustlings. Also, since 
no apparent danger had resulted, 
he had to think again and so 
went into consultation with his 
lady-wife. 

She, with the guile of the 
serpent possessed by most 
women, conceived: the idea of 
trying to frighten me away 80 
that they could enjoy their 
dinner in peace. The results 
must have exceeded her wildest 
hopes, and when I fell out of the 
tree I can visualise the old chap 
saying, “Good show, darling. 
Now be an angel and see the 
poor fool off the premises, and 
then come back and I'll keep a 
couple of legs for you in the 
oven.” 


And that, from the tracks, 
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is exactly what did happen. 


Fallacious or not, that is my 
theory and I am sticking to it! 


And now perhaps I may be 
excused for not tidying up in 
the box-room and for letting my 
thoughts wander on that cold, 
dreary, January day in England 
to another sort of Christmas and 
New Year. I know I would 
willingly exchange all the ameni- 
ties of this so-called civilisation 
for just one more cold-weather 
shoot in the Central Provinces of 
India, under the old conditions 
before the world went mad. 


“*For the risk and the riot of night! 
For the smells of the dawning, un- 
tainted, ere dew has departed!” 


Alas! that is not to be. 

But I can pray good luck to 
you, Shere Khan, Gentleman, 
and your lady-wife ; and to you 
too, Bagheera, you old villain. 
May you have a square deal 
always, such as we tried to give 
you, a full life and a quick, pain- 
less death. And Good Hunting. 





MICKEY—A CAD. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL EARL WAVELL, G.C.B. 


He came to me from Re- 
mounts to replace a lubberly 
grey horse with a pronounced 
Roman nose, 80 pronounced 
indeed that it seemed to un- 
balance him; for he constantly 
fell on it while lumbering (it 
could hardly be called galloping) 
along the flat, and would prob- 
ably have done so over fences, 
but apparently aware of his 
handicap he was singularly 
reluctant to leave the ground 
and trust himself in the air. I 
am prepared, or was, to take my 
chance over fences, but I have 
a rooted objection, shared I 
fancy by most riders, to a horse 


falling with me on the flat; it 


is not only undignified but 
dangerous. I might, however, 
have had some difficulty in 
persuading the Remount authori- 
ties, a notably sceptical body, 
that the grey’s idiosyncrasies 
justified his replacement, and 
that otherwise the Army Council 
might have to replace a promis- 
ing Commander, had it not 
happened that the Gordons, 
inspired presumably by Lady 
Butler’s picture ‘“‘ Gordons and 
Greys to the Front,’’ were collect- 
ing grey horses at the time and 
were short of a charger. So the 
grey went to the Gordons, and 
may for all I know have gravi- 
tated (gravity was his outstand- 
ing characteristic in all senses 
of the word) to Aberdeen. I did 
not inquire after him. 


The new horse was a bright 
bay, he had a good shoulder and 
powerful quarters, and looked 
all over a hunter. In contrast 
to the grey, who had a solemn 
but peculiarly stupid face, the 
bay had an alert air about him 
and something undefinable in 
the cock of his head and look 
of his eye that suggested the 
low comedian he turned out to 
be—very low at times. He was 
well bred, and my wife and I 
were searching for an aristocratic 
equine name, when we found 
that the grooms had already 
guessed his character and had 
christened him—Mickey Mouse. 
We soon recognised that the 
name fitted him. and Mickey he 
became. 

He was an undeniable hunter. 
He had a good turn of speed, 
could jump almost anything, 
and galloped on well. But 
Mickey was a practical joker, 
and practical jokers are always 
tiresome. His manners in the 
hunting field were irreproach- 
able, I thought, till he and I, 
during a dull day’s hunting, 
were crowded with the rest of 
the field into a gateway waiting 
for a fox to break. Suddenly, 
without warning or provocation, 
Mickey took one pace smartly 
to the rear and kicked the horse 
behind him, ridden by a lady, 
with unerring aim and force. To 
take a horse that kicks into a 
crowd in the hunting field with- 
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out warning is an unpardonable 
crime, and no one ever believes 
the rider’s assertion that ‘he 
has never kicked before.’”’ The 
only mitigation that helped me 
to make my peace with the 
lady, a charming one, was that 
she chanced to be riding a hire- 
ling and not her own horse. I 
suppose Mickey might have 
pleaded, if he ever felt repentant 
—I am quite sure he never did 
—that ‘“‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle heels to do.”’ 
Thereafter I put the rogue’s 
badge of a red ribbon on his 
tail and kept him clear of the 
crowd as far as possible. Mickey, 
however, had a touch of the 
artist in him, and did not repeat 
his effects; he never kicked 


again while I had him. 
He liked hunting and jumping; 
but he would have his joke, and 


like most practical jokers chose 
the most inappropriate occasion 
for it. One day it chanced that 
by a lucky and unexpected 
break of a fox I had got away, 
almost alone with the huntsman, 
over a good line of country. 
Mickey was jumping perfectly, 
enjoying himself, when a low 
fence presented itself, smaller 
than any we had yet jumped. 
Mickey stuck in his toes with an 
exaggerated simulation of horror 
and remained rooted in front of 
it. Nothing would persuade 
him to jump a fence he could 
almost have stepped over. The 
field caught up and passed me, 
the hunt streamed away into the 
distance, I had to give it up and 
turned disgustedly for home. 
Suddenly I heard the cry of 
hounds a couple of fields away ; 
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hounds had turned and were 
coming towards us again. 
Mickey heard them too, pricked 
up his ears and almost without 
prompting jumped a fence twice 
as large as the one he had 
refused, and rejoined the hunt. 
Once more he did not repeat 
himself ; I do not remember his 
ever refusing again out hunting, 
though he would obstinately 
jib at a small ditch out hacking 
if he felt he had behaved well 
for long enough, and that some 
demonstration of his rights as 
a free and independent horse 
was due. 

He was a Safe as well as a bold 
jumper, and only once gave me 
a fall, over an awkward fence 
with a poached and slippery 
landing. It was not his fault 
that the fall was a bad one and 
kept me out of the saddle for 
some weeks, unless indeed the 
damage to my back was caused 
by Mickey stepping on me as I lay 
on the ground ; it was just the sort 
of thing he might have thought 
funny ; I always had my sus- 
picions. Curiously enough, the 
first day I rode him after that 
fall was at the same meet; we 
drew the same covert, and a fox 
(perhaps the same one) went 
away in the same direction. 
After jumping a few fences | 
realised that we were approach- 
ing the fence where we had 
fallen, at almost exactly the 
same spot. I wonder whether 
Mickey was as relieved as I was 
when hounds suddenly turned 
sharply to the left. 

As a charger Mickey showed 
the same characteristics as in 
the hunting field: irreproach- 
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able behaviour till he felt the 
need to express himself as a 
‘bad boy.’ He would maintain 
the unruffled demeanour of an 
experienced sergeant before 
marching soldiers, military 
bands, pipes and drums, the 
pomp and _ circumstance of 
parade, rifle-fire on the ranges 
and other warlike noises, until— 
he judged the moment ripe for 
a little quiet amusement. Thus, 
one morning, when I was riding 
him round the training area, I 
paused to impress some tactical 
lesson on a platoon. Mickey 
was standing quietly, the reins 
were loose on his neck, and the 
platoon was listening politely 


to my words of admonition. 
Suddenly, without warning of 
any kind, up went those power- 
ful quarters, and in the middle 
of my most pregnant sentence 


I was deposited at the feet of the 
platoon sergeant, while Mickey 
gazed contentedly into the 
distance. It must have ‘ made 
the morning’ for that platoon, 
and I suspect for Mickey too. 
He mistimed what he 
obviously meant for his crown- 
ing pleasantry as a charger. It 
was the first time I had drawn 
my sword—in ceremony, not in 
anger—while riding him, and he 
must have felt that the oppor- 
tunity was too good to miss; to 
dismount a Major-General in 
front of his troops was good 
sport, but to buck him off while 
performing complicated evolu- 
tions with drawn sword before 
a large crowd would be much 
funnier and would surely bring 
the house down. So Mickey 
must have judged; he could 
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hardly have been expected to 
distinguish between the re- 
hearsal and the real thing. 

Before telling the tale of 
his final horseplay and its failure, 
I will interpolate the story of 
another jester, a human one, 
which has some bearing on 
Mickey’s ploy. A staff officer 
in the Training Branch had 
succeeded a few years before in 
getting a certain letter signed by 
the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the War Office and issued in 
the name of the Army Council. 
Omitting official circumlocution 
and redundance, it ran some- 
thing as follows: ‘“‘ The Army 
Council have observed with much 
concern the amount of work 
which officers are called on to 
perform and the number of 
different weapons with which 
they have to make themselves 
familiar. They have given 
anxious consideration to the 
steps which can be taken to 
lighten this burden, and after 
due deliberation have decided 
that the Salute Mounted with 
the Sword will in future be 
performed in two motions in- 
stead of three.”” I never ascer- 
tained the name of the officer 
who drafted this masterpiece 
and had it issued; I hope he 
has risen to high rank, but I 
somehow doubt it. He would 
have appreciated Mickey and 
his little ways. 

Mickey’s great opportunity 
was the Jubilee Review at Alder- 
shot in 1936. I had to lead my 
Division past the King. Mis- 
trusting Mickey, I had decided to 
ride a serious-minded though less 
showy horse. Mickey’s groom, 
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who adored him in spite of his 
playful but painful snaps at 
arms or ribs when being groomed 
(never twice in the same place 
or in the same way, but always 
suddenly and effectively), was 
bitterly disappointed. He came 
to me a few days before the 
parade and implored me to 
change my decision; he had 
taken Mickey out every morning 
on unit rehearsals and he had 
behaved with perfect propriety ; 
he had groomed him till his 
coat shone like polished 
mahogany, and he himself was 
black and blue all over. How 
could I ride that stolid, prosaic 
chestnut on such a colourful 


occasion when Mickey was look- 
ing such a picture and behaving 
with such decorum? I relented; 
anyway so far as to promise to 
ride Mickey at the Dress Re- 


hearsal in front of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to decide 
by his conduct then. 

All went well till I was passing 
the Commander-in-Chief on the 
saluting dais (where the King 
would stand two days later), and 
was performing with, I hoped, 
perfect rhythm the circling 
motion of the “ Salute with the 
Sword, Mounted,’’ as prescribed 
in the drill- book. At the 
culminating moment up went 
Mickey’s back and heels in a 
whole-hearted buck, and my 
face and sword were plunged 
into his mane. I managed to 
regain the saddle, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief later congratu- 
lated me on having provided 
the only amusing incident of an 
otherwise uneventful parade; 
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but I said decisively to Mickey’s 
groom as I dismounted: “ He 
has lost his chance of appearing 
before Royalty.” I wonder if 
Mickey ever realised what an 
opportunity he missed; if he 
had only lulled me to a sense of 
security by good behaviour at 
the rehearsal, and had postponed 
his joke till the real Review, he 
might well have earned fame 
and popular applause in the 
Press for having deposited a 
Major-General at the feet of the 
King. 

I was ordered abroad shortly 
afterwards, and Mickey went to 
a senior staff officer who had 
not a very well-developed sense 
of humour and certainly did not 
appreciate Mickey’s brand. I 
hope he passed him to some- 
one who could enjoy his quali- 
ties as a hunter and take his 
pleasantries in an _ indulgent 
spirit; for I had some good 
hunts off him and could afford 
to laugh — afterwards — at his 
little relaxations. They were 
not all so funny at the time; 
Mickey was undoubtedly a cad, 
but he was an amusing and 
efficient cad. In these drab days, 
when I have pavement instead 
of grass under my feet and can 
hunt no more, I remember him 
with tolerant affection. Perhaps 
he is now swopping stories in 
Elysian pastures with Mr 
Jorrocks’s Artaxerxes or Mr 
Sponge’s Multum in Parvo. 
They would understand one 
another, and have many a horse- 
laugh together at the jaunts and 
jollities they had had with their 
riders. 
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Mr CHURCHILL’S suggestion in 
his memorable speech on Foreign 
Affairs last March that the 
Germans of the Western Zone 
should take their share in the 
military task of defending the 
West against aggression was a 
shock to a good many people. 
Have we come 80 soon to this ? 
Are the lessons of the last 
twenty-five years so quickly 
forgotten ? Will Frankenstein, 
having disposed at terrible cost 
of his monster, be so foolish as 
to call him back? Mr Churchill, 
when the point was pressed, 
argued that to give some 
Germans arms was not the 
same as rearming Germany ; 


but this reasoning, it was felt, 
involved a distinction without 


very much difference. The pro- 
cess, once it had begun, could 
not easily be controlled; and 
as soon a8 the occupying armies 
were gone, it could not be 
controlled at all. The new 
Germany could do again what 
the Prussians did after Jena 
or the Weimar Republic did 
after Versailles; and in 1970— 
if not earlier—Western Europe 
might again be haunted by 
the spectre of German military 
power. 

Yet the answer is not so 
simple as these apprehensions 
suggest, and a few days later 
Mr MeCloy’s speech to the Pil- 
grims perhaps put the position 
in # clearer perspective. The 
problem is not simply the re- 


armament of Germany: it is 
the whole future of Germany. 
Today we stand at the cross- 
roads again. Are we to go on 
trying to bring the Russians to 
an agreement to reunite Ger- 
many under «a democratic 
government? Or are we to 
build up the Western Zone, 
which has 70 per cent of the 
population and most of the 
industrial power of the old 
Reich, into a viable political 
and economic unit? The 
present position has its roots at 
Teheran and Yalta, where the 
division of Germany into Zones 
was settled. Even at the time 
far-seeing people objected to 
the arrangement; and in all the 
wisdom of retrospect, we can 
see that it was bound to produce 
something very like the situa- 
tion today. The arrangement 
has not worked; and it is 
meagre consolation that prob- 
ably no other arrangement 
would have worked either. 
Anyhow, division is an accom- 
plished fact. At San Francisco 
the Allies may have had a last 
chance of reversing it; but 
instead they were careful to 
leave it alone and their fingers 
unburnt. Since then recurring 
attempts have been made to 
create a common German policy, 
but the statesmen of the West 
have merely passed from one 
frustration or futility to another. 
In negotiating with the Russians 
their fate has been that of the 
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billiard-sharper in ‘The Mikado’ 
who— 


“ec 


... plays extravagant matches 
In fitless finger-stalls 

On a cloth untrue 

With a twisted cue 

And elliptical billiard balls.” 


Germany could be unified 
tomorrow—on Soviet terms and 
at the price of abandoning the 
Western Zone, perhaps all West- 
ern Europe. The new Germany 
would become a satellite state 
like Hungary or Czechoslovakia. 
In a more remote future she 
would undoubtedly mean trouble 
for Russia. For a Germany— 
united and rearmed—would not 
be content to allow East Prussia 
to remain for ever in Polish 
hands. If that bleak and barren 


territory has not much economic 
value, sentimentally and histori- 


cally its significance is tremen- 
dous. Redemption, however, 
could wait upon a reckoning 
with the West. Hitler’s plan 
would be followed with more 
skill and patience. His mistake 
was to turn upon Russia while 
Britain was still unbroken, so 
that in the end he had to fight 
on the two fronts which every 
page of German history told 
him to avoid. Next time, the 
militarists are already whisper- 
ing, the West must be completely 
subdued before a final settle- 
ment with the East is attempted. 
Let Poland wait; let East 
Prussia wait; let Russia herself 
wait. The day will come, if not 
in our time, at least in that of 
our children. 

But such an outcome is un- 
thinkable, unless the Govern- 
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ments of the West take leave of 
their senses. They must not 
and cannot abandon their hard- 
won foothold in Berlin or the 
ground that has been gained in 
Western Germany during the 
past two years. They must 
never accept a settlement which 
concedes on paper the minimum 
they must have and gives Russia 
in fact the maximum she 
demands. In the East, the 
homeland of Prussian militar- 
ism, a Communist State has 
been created, and an army 
disguised as a police force has 
been enrolled and equipped. At 
present, therefore, any union on 
any terms between East and 
West Germany would mean the 
immediate submersion of the 
more rational elements we have 
been nurturing. 

This being so, what is the 
answer to the German conun- 
drum? It seems clear that we 
cannot persuade the Russians to 
abandon their policy, and equally 
clear that we must not persuade 
ourselves to abandon the Allied 
Zones in Berlin and Western 
Germany. Therefore, as Mr 
McCloy has told us, the only 
policy remaining is to build up 
the Western Zone in the hope 
that somehow, some day, the 
Russian grip will relax and a 
genuine union be _ possible. 
Meanwhile, Western Germany 
must be brought back into the 
comity of nations—of free 
nations ; and if the thing is to 
be done, it cannot only be half 
done. We cannot limit ourselves 
to an economic rehabilitation. 
We must help the Germans to 
recover, not only their property, 
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but their national self-respect. 
Unless we can bring ourselves 
to accept Western Germany, 
presently, as an equal among 
equals, we had better not try to 
take her in at all. But equality 
in council means ultimately 
equality in armament. Obvi- 
ously the course is dangerous ; 
but we have to ask ourselves 
whether any other course would 
not prove in the end to be even 
more dangerous. 


The defeat of the Govern- 
ment by twenty-six votes on a 
motion for the adjournment was 
a piece of smart tactics which 
the Opposition would perhaps 
be unwise to repeat too often. 
In present conditions it can 
inflict this sort of reverse very 
much when it likes. On a 
motion involving confidence the 


Government, by mustering its 
full strength, can win a small 


majority; but on any minor 
occasion one or two invalids and 
a few truants would give the 
Opposition its chance; and by 
mobilising all its forces it can 
carry a division. 

Yet if the political history of 
this country shows any moral, 
it is that an Opposition should 
not try to turn a Government 
out on a frivolous issue. In 
1895, it is true, Lord Rosebery’s 
administration fell on a question 
of cordite which could not 
possibly be described as of 
the first importance; but that 
Government was divided and 
discredited, as glad to go as its 
adversaries were to see it go; and 
the electors quickly endorsed the 
verdict of the lobbies. 
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That was an abnormal situa- 
tion. That an Opposition should 
defeat a Government on some 
major measure like a Home Rule 
Bill is legitimate and proper ; 
but that it should defeat a 
Government just for the sake of 
defeating it, and very soon after 
a General Election, looks like 
factiousness and generally brings 
retribution. In this Parliament, 
for example, some Ministers will 
have to go abroad in the course 
of their duties : they should not 
miss a conference or an import- 
ant meeting merely because the 
Opposition may spring a sur- 
prise division in their absence. 
Other Ministers are possibly 
needed more in their depart- 
ments than on the Front Bench; 
and it would be quite wrong for 
them to be away from their 
offices because Mr Whiteley was 
feeling uneasy or Mr Buchan- 
Hepburn was looking suspici- 
ously active. 

As our Members of Parlia- 
ment are never tired of telling 
visitors to Westminster, parlia- 
mentary institutions can only 
work if there is ‘ give and take.”’ 
They are perfectly right, of 
course, and the present position 
will only continue so long as 
both parties are ready to be 
reasonable; so long as the 
Government does not try to ride 
over the Opposition rough-shod 
and so long as the Opposition 
does not press its advantages 
too far. At any moment the 
Government can goad _ the 
Opposition into the sort of 
resistance which would mean 
another Election pretty quickly. 
At almost any moment the 
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Opposition can sting and humili- 
ate the Government by defeat- 
ing it in the lobbies; but if 
it makes life too difficult the 
Government can always end 
the game by going to the 
country. Neither Party wants 
another Election just yet. 
Neither has got the money to 
spend, or any assurance that if 
it had the money and were to 
spend it, a Parliament of a very 
different complexion would be 
elected. Perhaps, too, the 
Parliament you know is better 
at present than the Parliament 
you do not know. 

The Budget does not offer 
many opportunities to the 
Opposition. It was, as the 
Chancellor admitted, a dull 
Budget. What the taxpayer 


gains through a slight remission 


of income tax, he is likely to 
lose by paying more for his 
petrol; while the higher pur- 
chase tax on lorries has all the 
air of an attempt to bolster 
up the nationalised railways. 
Although these issues could 
hardly be described as of major 
importance, the Government was 
challenged; but by mustering its 
full strength, it carried the day 
by five votes. The margin was 
narrow enough, and our present 
rulers continue to present the 
spectacle of men hopping un- 
happily from tussock to tussock 
across some very boggy ground. 


Most welcome at Easter came 
the news of the agreement for 
the protection of minorities in 
India and Pakistan. So greatly 
had the tension grown between 
those countries that many of 
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those who knew them best 
could see no other outcome than 
war. The prospect was horrible. 
If there is a strife more bitter 
than civil war, it is religious war, 
and a conflict between India and 
Pakistan would have been some- 
thing of both. Nor would those 
countries alone have been 
affected, for the whole Common- 
wealth would have been shaken 
by the scandal and injury of 
war between two of its members. 
That, for the time at least, has 
been avoided, thanks to the 
statesmanship and moral cour- 
age of Pandit Nehru and Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan, who have 
ignored the outcries of their 
extremists and chosen the way 
of peace. 

The situation in divided 
Bengal had become critical ; 
for a million refugees had lost 
their homes, blood had been 
shed, and revenge was being 
hotly demanded; while on 
neither side of a long artificial 
frontier did the life and property 
of the minority seem worth a 
week’s purchase. The agree- 
ment now made secures both 
under the solemn promise of the 
leaders of the two countries. 

Some lessons are to be learned 
from this happy result. One is 
that if India and Pakistan are 
to live at peace, the minorities 
must look to their own Govern- 
ments for their protection. The 
Moslem in India must not be 
continually appealing to Karachi, 
or the Hindus in Pakistan to 
Delhi. 

Another lesson is that the best 
and perhaps the only way of 
settling a question of this kind 
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is not by mediation or by 
arbitration but by negotiation 
between the principals. Until 
men find themselves facing their 
adversaries across a table, they 
are most reluctant to make the 
concessions necessary to peace. 
Pandit Nehru and Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan have now accom- 
plished for themselves what no 
Briton, however wise and impar- 
tial, could have done for them. 
In Kashmir, it is true, the 
method of plebiscite has been 
chosen, and a distinguished 
Australian, Sir Owen Dixon, 
has been appointed by the Secur- 
ity Council to supervise the 
preliminary disarmament of the 
factions. Those who know Sir 


Owen, a lawyer with wide diplo- 


matic experience, would agree 
that no better choice could have 
been made; all will wish him 


well in his intractable task ; 
but if, through no fault of his 
own, he fails, it is to be hoped 
that the method, which has 
lately won so striking a success, 


will be quickly followed. Apart 
from any other consideration, 
the present situation in Asia 
urgently demands that India 
and Pakistan should put aside 
their quarrels and work together. 


The controversy about the 
“‘cat’’ which flared up so fiercely 
in March subsided somewhat in 
April. Possibly people began to 
remind themselves that laws 
made in @ panic are nearly 
always bad laws; or perhaps 
they accepted the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s assurance that, notwith- 
standing the campaign in the 
newspapers, crimes of violence 
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had not suddenly multiplied in 
recent months, the increase being 
merely in the publicity given to 
them. 

Actually no great wisdom and 
a certain amount of nonsense 
came out of the controversy. 
The dunce’s cap should perhaps 
go to the Noble Lord who, if he 
was correctly reported, told his 
fellow Peers how, as a boy of 
seventeen at Eton, he had been 
birched for something he had 
not done, with the beneficial 
result, he was understood to add 
a little inconsequently, that he 
had never done it again. Prog- 
ime accessit Lord Strabolgi, who 
developed the astonishing thesis 
that the sons of what once were 
termed “the lower orders’’ were 
very sensitive and therefore un- 
suited to the kind of treatment 
given to young Etonians and 
Wykehamists. 

One trouble was that the 
controversialists could seldom 
agree on why they wanted to 
restore flogging. Was it merely 
to punish a detestable crime in 
a painful and highly discourag- 
ing way? Or was it to cure the 
young “thug” of his “ thug- 
gery’’? Or was it to prevent 
other young “thugs” from 
going and doing likewise? The 
penalty—indeed any penalty— 
might be defended on any one 
of these grounds, but is not 
very easily defensible on all of 
them. Punishment 80 severe as 
to keep a man from repeating 
his offence or to deter others 
from following his bad example 
is not necessarily or probably 
the best way of reforming him. 
It may be right, as the vast 
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majority of the legal authorities 
tell us, to have flogging back, but 
let us at least be clear in our minds 
why we are having it back. 

Many of its advocates were too 
busy trying to relate their own 
painful memories of their school- 
days with the punishment of 
criminals; but there is very little 
analogy between the mild beating 
given a boy at a public school 
for some breach of the rules and 
the far more severe punishment 
meted out to an older offender 
for a serious misdemeanour : 
circumstances, victim, and 
punishment are all different. 
On the other hand, the opponents 
of flogging were so ready to take 
up a sentimental attitude and to 
dwell tenderly on the brutalising 
effect both on punished and on 
punisher that they hardly 
troubled to touch the Lord Chief 
Justice’s point, which was that 
the approved school has become 
so attractive an institution as to 
be no longer a deterrent. 

What most of the controver- 
sialists on either side failed to 
see was that more attention 
should be given to the preven- 
tion of these crimes of violence 
and less to their punishment. 
Nemo repente turpissimus fuit. 
Most of the young “ thugs,” 
whose operations are so rightly 
reprobated, are not born but 
made. They are made, very 
often, by the absence of a good 
home life, or of a proper outlet 
for their activities, or of the 
quality of guidance and instruc- 
tion that boys need. The best 
answer, of course, is that parents 
should do their duty, but far too 
many parents do not; and in 
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the absence of the best there is 
a good second best in hostels and 
clubs and youth organisations 
of different kinds, which, when 
wisely directed, can turn the 
activities of the adolescent into 
legitimate channels. For the 
past twenty years, for example, 
the Fellowship of St Christopher 
has been collecting, reclaiming, 
and rehabilitating the young 
derelicts of London. The Fellow- 
ship’s work found its most strik- 
ing justification in the last war, 
when scores of boys from its 
hostels made good in the fight- 
ing services of the country. 
Some of them were given com- 
missions; many were decorated ; 
one was even awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross; and these were all 
boys who, but for the Grace 
of God and the help of the 
Fellowship of St Christopher at 
a critical moment in their lives, 
might today be providing dis- 
tinguished Judges and Noble 
Lords with further arguments 
in favour of flogging. 


The loss and recovery of the 
stained-glass windows in Win- 
chester College Chapel would 
make an admirable plot for a 
novel of crime and detection. 
For long years one of the chief 
glories of Winchester Chapel 
was the east window, a master- 
piece of Thomas of Oxford, a 
craftsman who lived in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. The window showed 
the Tree of Jesse; above it was 
the Last Judgment; and below 
it were panels of glass represent- 
ing (among others) Edward III., 
Richard II., and William of 
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Wykeham, the Founder of the 
College. 

In 1821 the window, which 
was badly in need of cleaning 
and repair, was sent for this 
purpose to Betton & Evans 
of Shrewsbury. In due course 
it came back, a8 good as new, 
or to an inexpert eye looking 
as good as new, but in fact 
Betton & Evans had not 
repaired it at all. They had 
merely copied it. They did their 
work well enough to deceive the 
guileless authorities of the Col- 
lege. But the secret of glass- 
making was lost soon after 
Thomas’s time and was not re- 
discovered until about the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; so although Messrs Betton 
& Evans were clever crafts- 
men, the article they produced 
was very inferior to the original. 
Moreover, when, a little later, 
the side windows of the Chapel 
were sent off to Shrewsbury for 
the same treatment, they, too, 
were copied and kept. For 
seventy years or more the sub- 
stitution was undetected, or at 
least unproved. But suspicion, 
once aroused, persisted, and soon 
it became a certainty that the 
College had lost its priceless 
medieval glass and got in ex- 
change an indifferent product 
of early nineteenth-century work. 
Then, in 1912, Mr Hubert Chitty, 
Bursar of Winchester and hero 
of the story, began his labours. 
He was determined to discover 
what had happened to Win- 
chester’s beautiful glass and, if 
possible, to restore it to its right- 
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ful place in the Chapel of the 
College. He found that most of 
the east window had been sold 
by Betton & Evans to a 
Warwickshire squire, who had 
put it into the old church at 
Ettrington. Other portions of 
the glass had found. their way 
into the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and five of the panels 
had actually gone to America. 
So Mr Chitty followed the long 
trail, and last year, just before 
his death, he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that by gift, 
purchase or eventual inheritance, 
all the identified glass of the east 
window was, or would be, back 
in the possession of the College. 
Of course, much of the glass in 
the Chapel is lost beyond possi- 
bility of recovery, but at least 
one day, all being well, Thomas’s 
east window will be back in its 
old place and in its old splendour. 


Marshal Goering once re- 
marked in his agreeable way that 
whenever he heard the word 
‘Culture’ he felt for his revolver. 
A reading of Mr R. C. Churchill’s 
latest book! suggests that the 
same word has brought him 
out, not with a revolver, it is 
true, but with a less lethal 
cudgel. Seldom have so many 
heads been cracked in the course 
of a single book. Mr Churchill 
has chosen the title ‘ Disagree- 
ments’; ostensibly because he 
disagrees violently with almost 
every living author he mentions, 
but, possibly, his victims might 
retort, because something has 
disagreed violently with him. 


(Secker & Warburg.) 
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He begins peacefully enough 
by agreeing with M: Maritain— 
with whom subsequently he 
differs forcibly—that Culture is 
not only music, literature, art, 
and so forth, but civilisation 
itself. Then here is the problem 
he poses. Why is it that at a 
time when the average man in 
North America and Europe has 
a greater share of the fruits of 
the earth than he has ever had, 
and Culture is more widely 
diffused than it has ever been, 
the thing, if not dead, is dying? 
Mr Churchill does not immedi- 
ately answer his own question. 
He does not really answer it at 
all. What he is much more 
anxious to do is to confound 
with the utmost vigour the 


various schools of thought which 
have tried to answer it for him. 
He begins with the Marxists, 


among whom he wields his 
cudgel without mercy and with 
considerable effect. The Marx- 
ists’ theory is quite simple. 
Culture is the exclusive product 
of the dominant economic class. 
If a country is ruled by bour- 
geois the culture is bourgeois and 
of little value. If, on the other 
hand, it has had the supreme 
happiness of a revolution and the 
proletariat is on top, the result- 
ing culture is proletarian and 
consequently vital, significant, 
important, and everything else 
that it should be. If modern 
culture is vanishing, say the 
Marxists, this is because the 
bad old world is dying and the 
brave new world has not yet 
been born—except, of course, in 
Russia and more recently in 
some of Russia’s neighbours. 
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Mr Churchill has little diffi- 
culty in showing that in Britain, 
at any rate, the theory is utterly 
false, that it is just another of 
those slick, superficial general- 
isations which the Marxists love. 
The truth is that in Britain 
culture has never been the ex- 
clusive product or property of a 
single class, least of all the ruling 
class. Langland was a peasant 
and probably aserf. Bunyan was 
atinker. Burns wasa ploughman. 
Most of the greater Elizabethans 
were of humble stock. If the 
art of Van Dyck was bourgeois, 
what was the art of Hogarth? 

Having dealt faithfully, if a 
little roughly, with the Marxists, 
Mr Churchill turns upon their 
opposite, which he calls the 
“Conservative and Country 
House School.” This, with a 
very different set of values from 
that of the Marxists, is say- 
ing much the same thing and 
is refuted by much the same 
evidence. Its diagnosis, Mr 
Churchill suggests, is that 
culture, as we know it in this 
country, was the creation of a 
leisured and wealthy class; and 
that if today civilisation is in 
the doldrums, this is because 
the people who have been pro- 
ducing it are no longer either 
leisured or wealthy. But to 
treat this argument, as Mr 
Churchill treats it, as though it 
were a philosophy, and _ its 
champions as though they were 
a school like the Marxists, is to 
go too far. It is an opinion, and, 
so far as it claims culture in 
Britain as a prerogative of a 
single class, it is demonstrably 
untrue. But what is usually 
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meant is simply that the higher 
civilisation demands a certain 
amount of leisure, which nowa- 
days is becoming less and less 
easy to obtain. This is not 
merely to say that Milton will 
be mute and inglorious if after 
every meal he has to wash up 
the plates ; it also implies that 
people will not have time to 
enjoy great poetry if they are 
too busy earning their livings or 
looking after their houses. And 
there is rather more in the argu- 
ment than Mr Churchill allows. 

Then there is the agricultural 
school, and by the time Mr 
Churchill’s cudgel has finished 
with it the prostrate forms of 
Mr Massingham and Mr Middle- 
ton Murry are being carried off. 
Amid some rather extravagant 
diatribe, Mr Churchill makes a 
number of shrewd and sensible 
points: for example, that it is 
absurd to draw a sharp line 
between the Land, as made by 
God or Nature, and the City, as 
the work of Man, since the Land, 
in its original state a waste of 
forest or marsh, is a8 man-made 
in its present form as is the City ; 
or again, that to tell some forty- 
five million people in Great 
Britain to return to the Land is 
to order the impossible. Nor 
can it be denied that if William 
Morris’s dreams could be realised, 
very little would be left of 
civilisation. 

Mr Churchill then turns with 
relish on the Churches, with 
their claim, which he considers 
preposterous, that only by a 
return to Christian dogma can 
culture be re-created. He him- 
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self is an “ agnostic humanist ”’ 
and appears to agree with 
George Santyana that Christian 
culture is the best—*‘ provided 
that a man is not so foolish as 
to believe in the religion.” But 
this is the old and by now, surely, 
discredited cry of the man who 
would eat his cake and have it, 
who loves to play cricket pro- 
vided he is not made to field, or 
who wants to join a club if he 
need not keep any of its rules. 
Mr Churchill gives his own 
answer in the last fifty pages. 
He is an unabashed believer in 
progress, but the objections to 
it, he realises, are formidable. 
Has thought so far outstripped 
Plato, or literature Shakespeare, 
er art Michael Angelo, or, on the 
negative side, were Belsen and 
Dachau more enlightened places 
of punishment than were the 
pyres and prisons of the Middle 
Ages? Mr Churchill makes his 
case, which is less likely to con- 
vince than is his final plea for 
more education. Some of the 
casualties of the earlier chapters 
will pick themselves up, rub 
their sore heads, and give Mr 
Churchill a taste of his own 
medicine ; and they may find it 
easier to dispose of his answers 
to himself than of his answers 
to them. Let them at least do 
justice to a remarkable book. 
While Mr Churchill writes with 
gay and good-tempered pug- 
nacity and with a vehemence 
sometimes bordering upon vul- 
garity, he has read widely and 
thought seriously; and _ the 
problem he sets is not only very 
relevant—it is all-important. 
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The Colleetor’s Book Club 


Provides good books, in full leather bindings, beautifully designed 
and blocked in real gold leaf—and all this inexpensively 


Thor Heyerdal 
THE KON-TIKI EXPEDITION 
(By Raft across the South Seas) 
(Alen & Unwin) Translated b ie 
Publication date, sist March 1980. 350 
bound in hide or morocco, 27/- (29/- . Pricg 96. 
Diana Shipton 
THE ay geo LAND 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 150 copies. Persian 
morocco. Illustrated. Pa (30/-). $5.00. 
R. Morton Nance 
SAILING SHIP MODELS 


C. W. Scott-Giles, M.A. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HERALDRY 
een Crown ate Bound in morocco or 
270 line wings and 4 plates in colour 
Sethasbun: — date, February1950. 
Approx. 60/-. $9.50 
Rentied O’ Donnell 
THE OLD BAILEY AND ITS TRIALS 
(Clerke & Cockeran) 150 copies. Red Rutland. 
Autogra . 2i/- (23/-). $3.90. Available 


April 1 
Sir Don Bradman 
FAREWELL TO CRICKET 


(Staples Press) 200 copies. 50 copies auto- 
graphed. 155 illustra’ - Brown Rutland. 
60/- (62/-). $9.50. 
Mabel Dolmetsch 
DANCES OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE FROM a TO 1600 


piates. Morocco. 
$10.2 gy 8 ~ mst ) 


eas Autobiography 
) Bound in smooth hide. 
/~(27/-). $4.50. (Forthcoming.) 


(Hodder & 
et ment By 


THE PASSIONATE ANGLER 
(Fotos Press) 300 Illustrated by John 

Pezare. 100 autogra: i by author and artist. 
Smooth hide. 22/6 (24/6). $4.00. 
There is no membership fwe. Become a member by pre-paying 
books of your own choosing to the value of five guineas or twenty- 
five dollars. Please write, or call, ent London/B, Editions 
de Luxe Ltd., 139 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 2184 


(Routledge) 200 
60/- (62/-). 











Secure Your Future from Worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary Securities or 
Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard gives particularly favourable 
rates, as the following examples show, and the Security is unsurpassed. 
Each {100 — provide a Yearly Annuity for Life of :— 


MALE FEMALE 
7 £8: 8:11 £7: 5:6 


65 10: 0: 2 $:10:1 
70 12: 5:10 10: 7:4 
75 15:12: 5 13:3 23:7 


Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are slightly less. 
Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY =:: 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £76,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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British Homes 


MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND 


wn BRYANT & tb MODEL aed 


Agents for BLACKWOOD’ 8 MAG AZINE for the United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Canyon House, MACKLIN STREET, Lonpon, W.C.2, ENGLAND. 


Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 





